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THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


The ideal to which we should strive is that there shall be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper conditions, that does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, that ever suffers from undernutrition, that does not have prompt 
and efficient medical attention and inspection, that does not receive primary in- 
struction in the elements of hygiene and good health; that there shall be no child 
that has not the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body and the 
encouragement to express in fullest measure the spirit within which is the final 
endowment of every human being. —Herbert Hoover. 


To make the vision of this “Bill of Rights” a working program in an in- 


creasing number of communities is the purpose of MAY DAY—NATIONAL 
CHILD HEALTH DAY. 
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May Day-Child Health Day 





This month the President is happy to present to the readers of CHILD WELFARE, 
Katherine Glover, whose keen and sympathetic insight into childhood makes her an 


especially welcome guest at this time, when we are preparing to celebrate the Day of the 
Children. 











The New Challenge of May Day 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


HIs is the fourth May Day for Child Health. To no organization or group has 

this day, which has become a national celebration of childhood, greater signifi- 

cance than to the Parent-Teacher Associations of the country. You who have 

so vitally at heart the interest of your own children and likewise form a link of service 

and interpretation between the home and the school have a unique opportunity to put 
the message of May Day into concrete expression. 

May Day has expanded tremendously in the short time since it was inaugurated, 
not so much because of the power within the idea itself as through the impetus which 
different national groups have given by their co-operation and accomplishments. One 
may with fair accuracy take May Day as a measuring rod by which to gauge the 
increasing interest in childhood and the developing activities that center about the child. 

The original interest of May Day focussed upon the physical health of children, 
and because the need was so great, the emphasis was chiefly upon the elimination of 
handicaps. With each year, while prevention and correction have played a large part, 
the emphasis has shifted more and more to positive and perfect health, and with the 
ever-widening interest of many different groups, the whole child has now become the 
center of the May Day picture. Health has been expanded to include health of body, 
health of mind and health of spirit. 

This year May Day falls on Sunday. That seems not merely an incident but comes 
logically at the time when consideration of the spirit of the child is needed to round ~ 
out and complete the activities which hitherto have largely centered upon physical and 
mental soundness. 

This year May Day issues the clarion call of the whole child. The churches of 
all creeds and denominations are being asked to give to the lay groups specific guidance 
on the spiritual nurture of the child and on the other hand to broaden their programs 
to include some of the recent contributions towards the child’s physical and mental 
development. In a word, there is a gradual moving together of all the forces concerned 
in the welfare of children. 

In this cohesion of interest, this merging of thought and correlating of activity, 
lies the possibility of making the American child more nearly approach the ideal of 
free and perfect childhood, with richer encouragement to balanced development than 
the world has yet seen. This cannot be accomplished unless all those who are actively 
concerned with children, either as individuals or as members of organizations, move 
forward in unified interest, each taking advantage of the experience and gains of others, 
each equally willing to contribute and to be taught. 

By having a focal point such as May Day offers, there is the advantage gained 
through nation-wide concentration of thought and purpose. Each organization work- 
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ing toward some objective for children profits by the accumulated momentum of all, 
centering upon one day to sum up results and stimulate fresh undertakings. The 
“Summer Round-Up” of the Congress of Parents and Teachers, having May Day as a 
starting point and climax, gains greatly in power to stir enthusiasm and win co- 
operation. 


The effect of May Day is lost if one organization through excess of enthusiasm, 
tries to take on the interest of another. The chief value of the day is that each group 
may bring forth its special talents and show what has been done with them and that the 
sum of the achievements may be reckoned, each in relation to the other and the pattern 
of the whole made clearer. May Day thus becomes each year a national instrument 
of evaluation of how far we have moved, first, toward the far goal of perfect American 
childhood ; second, each organization toward its specific objective. Through this com- 
parison and evaluation, duplication of effort should steadily be pruned away, neighbor- 
ing groups should become familiar one with the contribution of another, and much of 
the gain which each has made be pooled for common exchange. 


Members of parent-teacher groups have very clear-cut aims and a field definitely 
charted. The success of their activities within that field has proved their right to it. 


As the parent-teacher groups have gone into the schools and demanded the best 
in educational facilities for the bodies as well as the minds of their children ; now comes 
a new and perhaps more difficult challenge to them, to go into the churches of the 
country and demand the highest and best in spiritual training for their children and to 
confer with teachers and spiritual leaders as to how this training can be woven into the 
daily fabric of children’s lives; in other words, to cement the bond between home and 
church as the bond is being cemented between home and school. 


Through such extending of the May Day program from its original starting point, 
through the steady linking up of correlated effort will gradually be extended to all chil- 
dren the protection, knowledge and ideals which have in the past been the privilege 
of the few. 





© William Thompson 
This little group of “eight varieties” includes a small German girl, Chinese, Japanese, Philip- 
pine, Korean and American children, and wag taken in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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One of the 1926 Prize Houses 


The Patio 


Home Building and Home Ownership 
Their National Significance 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


U. S. Secretary of Commerce 


HE tremendous post-war expansion 

of suburban areas with detached 

houses which the development of the 
automobile has helped to make possible is 
one of the finest achievements of the present 
period of increasing national prosperity. It 
is a tribute to the thrift of millions of our 
people and to their will to own their homes 
and improve their living conditions. 

This current is in the right direction but 
it is not broad enough nor strong enough. 
We have only to survey the living condi- 
tions of American families as a whole, and 
to observe some of the new construction 
that is not creditable, to see that a far 
greater task still lies ahead. 

If our standards of housing are not to 
lag behind our improving standards in the 
matter of food, clothing, education and 
recreation, we must count first of all on the 
energy and resourcefulness of individual 
families which determine to own their 
homes and have the character and ability to 
save up the amount of a first payment. For 
the demand for attractive, livable homes 
from families who can make a substantial 
first payment is the most dependable force 
to insure the building of the right kind of 
homes. 


This demand can be encouraged and 
made more effective, from an economic 
point of view, by improved home financing 
facilities, especially in the field of second 
mortgages, by increasing efficiency within 
the construction industries, by improved 
layout of new residential areas, and by the 
co-operation of local governments in assur- 
ing orderly civic development through good 
city planning and zoning. 

Rising standards for. owned homes 
should tend to raise the standards of 
rented homes, which we may consider 
auxiliary. We have ample evidence that 
too great reliance on rented dwellings tends 
in the modern industrial state to inadequate 
housing and the demand for state partici- 
pation in housing. 

The large homebuilding program of the 
past five years has undoubtedly been instru- 
mental in the maintenance of stable employ- 
ment and prosperous business conditions, 
and a continued demand for homes is al- 
ways a healthy factor in the general busi- 
ness situation. 

When a family or a state or a nation does 
not pay enough attention to the future con- 
sequences of its acts, it is in peril. Looking 
to the future is a point of view which per- 
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meates a man’s whole attitude and outlook 
on life. The home owner, or the man who 
sees home ownership just ahead, inevitably 
has that point of view strengthened. W hile 
the home owner’s judgment as to the future 
may be warped in some cases, at some times, 
and there is always a need for liberality 
and thought and wisdom in meeting changed 
conditions, surely, the greater the number 
of home owners, the greater confidence we 
may place in the fu- 
ture of our country. 

Certain clear ob- 
ligations rest upon 


us of the present 
generation. It be- 
hooves parents to 


achieve home owner- 
ship so far as they 
are able. We all 
ought to promote 
better facilities for 
the use of 
who are striving to 
own their homes. 


others 
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Parents and teachers can both help incul- 
cate in children an appreciation of the value 
of home ownership and knowledge of the 
relation of thrift to family financing and 
home ownership. There can be no sounder 
guarantee of the stability and progress of 
our nation than that in every child there 
should be implanted the ideal of an owned 
home as the center of happy family life and 
that each child should have some instruc- 
tion in the business 
problems that con- 
tront the family. 
The co-operation 
given to the Better 
Homes in Amer- 
ica movement by 
parent-teacher asso- 
ciations is one con- 
crete manifestation 
of the constructive 
forces that may mo- 
bilize our efforts. It 
is a movement with 
a message of cheer. 


Who Cares? 


BY GERTRUDE LANE 


HILD labor is no longer 
girls been alibad? 


a burning issue. 


Why? 


Has the slavery of page and 


Are there no more greedy parents and employ ers? Do 


youngsters who ought to be in school or at play no longer work in factories, in 


mines, in sweatshops or on the streets late at night? 


That is nonsense, of course. 


Conditions are just as bad as and perhaps worse than they were three years ago when 
the campaign for a constitutional amendment was at its height. 

The truth—an amazing and disgraceful revelation of the state of our public con- 
science—is that child labor is not an issue simply because there is a general conviction 


that nothing can be done about it! 
of the topic. 
Deceived by lies, 


The people are not interested. They are tired 


confused by false statistics, scared by tommyrot about states’ 
rights, the voters rejected the amendment. 


At that time many large promises were 


made that if the constitution were left untouched the several states could be depended 


upon to pass their own laws restricting child labor. 


What of those promises? 


There is little point now in reviling the manufacturers’ associations or in scold- 


ing the parents of child-workers. 


The real culprit is the whole public, which has let 
itself be propagandized into a mood of don’t-care and what’s-the-use ? 
day a more honorable generation will pass an amendment. 


In some better 


Right now the best hope 


is to bring pressure upon the state legislatures to redeem the pledges which were made 


in their behalf. 


Meanwhile children are laboring all day long and every day; they are being in- 
jured, weakened in health, dying ; they are being cheated out of their schooling and 


their right to play. Who cares? 


Copyright by Woman’s Home Companion 
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Homes Equipped for (hildren 


BY DR. JOHN M. GRIES 


HILE older people sometimes feel 

that their households are managed 

and equipped very largely to meet 
the needs of the children, it is quite evident 
that in reality most homes are equipped not 
for children but almost exclusively for 
grownups. With more thought and very 
little more expense most homes could be 
equipped so as to enable children to be 
more helpful and orderly, to take care of 
themselves and generally to develop better 
habits and fit into the household routine 
more smoothly. It is not necessary, in order 
to get the child’s point of view, to crawl 
into the house on one’s hands and knees and 
see what the bottom of shelves and high 
tables look like and to see how chairs and 
tables break up the view of a room. If 
more people were to make the experiment, 
however, there would be more children’s 
rooms in which the pictures were hung on 
a level with their eyes. 

In the living room, if small children are 
expected to keep their feet off the furniture 
they should have small chairs or comfort- 
able footstools which they can use when 
they want to sit down for a moment or 
two. In the dining-room it is undoubtedly 
preferable to have things high, especially 
drawer knobs and door handles. Some chil- 
dren never meddle, and others in the same 
family cannot be kept out of mischief. But 
just as they should have their small-sized 
rockers in the living-room, so should they 
have dining chairs of the proper height. In 
some families the children eat at a side 
table. This may be low with chairs to 
correspond, or it may be full height. .In 
this case the problem is the same as if they 
sat at the table with the grownups. They 
too often graduate from the high-chair 
directly to a dining chair with the addition 
of a hassock, box, or dictionary to raise 
their eyes above the level of the table. But 
this is an awkward and inconvenient ar- 
vangement, and long before the child is 

irge enough, he is using the same height 


chair that his parents use. From that time 
until he is grown he is told at every meal 
that his table manners grow worse every 
day, and that he eats worse than he did 
when he was a baby. This may be true. 
A man or woman who can conduct a spoon- 
ful of soup or eat meat from a plate on a 
level with his or her chin and not look like 
a cartoon might be qualified to criticise a 
child’s awkwardness. Poor table manners 
are often directly traceable to low chairs, 
while knives, forks, spoons and tumblers 
too large for small hands come in for 
their share. 

Since the child finds so little downstairs 
that was designed for his age, he is surely 
entitled to find things above stairs more to 
his liking. Unfortunate, indeed, is a kid- 
die who has to share a room with a grown 
person. After he passes the age of need- 
ing a night bottle he ought to have a room 
of his own, or at least one shared with an- 
other child. Here he should have his place 
to play, if the house is too small to afford a 
regular playroom, a small table and chair 
where he may sit to paint, low shelves for 
books, low hooks for his clothes and low 
drawers for clean garments. These ac- 
commodations will not in themselves make 
him neat or tidy with either his clothes or 
his toys, but they will go a long way toward 
that end. If hooks are above his reach he 
will be apt to care very little where he 
leaves his clothes as he takes them off; and 
if his clean clothes are inaccessible he will 
early learn the habit of the morning chant, 
‘Mother, where is my clean blouse?” 

A bathroom equipped for children would 
be appreciated as much by the mother as 
by the children. A stationary wash bowl 
low enough so that the water will not run 
to the children’s elbows every time they 
wash their hands, and dribble down their 
dresses and blouses, would save time, 
clothes, and patience. As a substitute for 


this, a basin or bowl is often set on a chair 
or stool, but this has the disadvantage of 
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tipping and the results may be worse than 
with the high bowl. A box or stool for 
the child to stand on before the standard 
fixtures is another doubtful advantage. 
Towels should be within the child’s reach. 
If the bathroom is warm and clean it is 
easier to encourage good and regular habits 
of elimination. There should be a mirror 
in the bathroom so placed that the child can 
see when he has washed his face properly. 
If it is high and too small in area it upsets 
readily resulting in bad spills, and if it is 
too large and flat it is apt to be in the way 
of the grown ups who stub their toes 
against it in patience until the novelty wears 
off, then relegate it to the basement as a 
nuisance. ‘The same may be true of boxes 
or platforms used at the kitchen sink, which 
may be an hour in the way for every min- 
ute of usefulness. If their usefulness over- 
balances their inconvenience, however, they 
are a small enough concession to make to 
the little boy or girl for the few years they 
are needed. 

A child is much more apt to have the 
feeling that he is keeping up his end of the 
burden of housekeeping if he has definite 
places in which to keep his belongings. It 
may mean a great deal less work for the 
parents and interfere with their  con- 
venience less in the long run if children are 
allotted certain hooks in the downstairs 
coat-closet-—hooks at a height which they 
can reach without jumping. A normal child 
should have definite places near the door 
where he may leave muddy boots and over- 
shoes when he comes into the house and 
where he may leave his scooter or his 
bicycle and his baseball bat and glove. Ifa 
child’s belongings are not assigned definite 
places he is apt to get discouraged. If he 
finds that the cellar or garage door is locked 
he may be tempted to leave his bicycle out 
in the rain. If he has to take his overcoat 
upstairs to find a place to hang it he is 
much more apt to leave it around down- 
stairs when he comes in. 

Most children have lessons to prepare 
at home. Many oculists recommend that 
their eyes should be 12 to 14 inches away 
from their work, yet how is this possible 
when they sit in adult furniture at adult 
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desks without even a footstool on the seat 
of the chair to raise them to a proper 
height? In how many cases is the strain 
caused by the child’s failure to realize that 
artificial light should not be reflected di- 
rectly to his eyes from the book or paper on 
which he is working. If one places a shiny 
flat surface or a mirror on the child’s work 
one is very apt to find that the light is re- 
flected directly to his’ eyes. Even worse, a 
child seated low at a desk is likely to have 
the unshaded light from the electric bulb 
or lamp also shining directly in his eyes. 
When children are taken out at night the 
light should always be soft and dim, as the 
turning on of a bright light at night is apt 
to cause eye strain. 

Many children have a mechanical bent, 
which can be developed to the greatest ad- 
vantage if they have a work bench and a 
place to keep their tools, materials and un- 
finished work. 

They should have proper equipment for 
the work which they are expected todo. A 
boy who shovels snow from the sidewalk 
can do better work with a shovel of suit- 
able size. A child expected to cook or 
wash dishes should not be expected to lift 
heavy pots and pans, particularly when they 
are hot, and a slip might result in a serious 
burn or scald. 

The decoration in a‘child’s room should 
also be bright and attractive, and if possi- 
ble there should be pictures that will in- 
terest him, near the level of his eye. If 
children are to learn to appreciate an at- 
tractive home and to make the effort needed 
to maintain one they should grow up in an 
attractive well-maintained house, and _ it 
does no harm to have certain rooms set aside 
in which certain types of play are re- 
stricted, provided they have an attractive 
place for such play elsewhere in the house. 

The condition and equipment of the yard 
or open space around the house is of great 
importance to the child. For young chil- 
dren a sandbox is a great asset. For all 
ages a lawn with good green grass is of 
the greatest worth. There are whole 
neighborhoods in which back yards are con- 
sidered as almost worse than useless at 
present because they are simply spaces for 
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accumulation of rubbish and junk. Yet 
most of those back yards could be converted 
into wholesome play spaces for children if 
the parents were willing to make the 
effort. 

When all is said and done, probably few 
parents could not reasonably make their 
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homes more convenient for the children, if 
they guide themselves by studying their 
children’s needs, the habits they want them 
to form, and their part in doing little jobs 
or chores willingly and well. By so doing 
we could save ourselves time and trouble 
and anxiety in the long run. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR SAFETY 


BY FLORENCE NELSON 


Editor, “Safety Education” 

















HE organization which results in a dis- 

which  under- Boome Accident Fessiiies ta te ruption of the whole 

takes a campaign United States budget for an_ indefi- 
to establish safe and 4: CORR o.. och ones 3700 nite period. Funeral 
well-ordered homes _ is ca pee debe vitae cs - oa expenses have the same 
also making a substan- 55 years and over .... 6000 effect, unless industrial 
tial contribution to- Sis een tne 19,000 life insurance policies 
ward a safe and well- have provided for this. 
ordered community. W hen accidents 
While we may view with alarm the cause serious injury similar problems 
appalling total of 19,000 deaths yearly in arise. A worker’s earning power may 


home accidents, and the countless thousands 
of serious injuries, we perhaps fail to realize 
how the home accident problem increases 
the complexity of social and economic life. 

When a serious injury occurs to a worker 
in industry he is entitled to expert medical 
care and to a certain continuance of financial 
income through compensation insurance. 
When death results from such accidents 
the dependents of the wage earner are 
afforded a settlement that at least gives 
time for readjustment. 

This is not generally true in the case of 
home accidents. In the poorer homes con- 
ditions necessitate the calling in of less 
practiced and often less reputable physi- 
cians, or the case is cared for without pro- 
tessional medical advice. Such expenses as 
are absolutely necessary frequently reduce 
the family income toa bare subsistence level, 


be considerably reduced, a child may be 
physically handicapped so that he can 
never become self-supporting, or a crippled 
mother may require household assis- 
tance which adds to the financial bur- 
den. Many of the victims of these accidents 
are forced to seek the aid of community 
agencies such as the Associated Charities, 
so that the resources of these organizations 
are taxed to the utmost. By working to 
reduce accidents in the home, 90 per cent 
of which are preventable, we are therefore 
lifting the burden from these community 
agencies and making it possible for them to 
care in a more adequate way for the cases 
which are the result of true misfortune. 
Because the organizations of the com- 
munity which include many women are 
closest to the problems which affect the 
home, and because they have the means of 
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carrying the safety message directly to the 
home, they are the most potent force in a 
campaign for home accident prevention. 
The home safety survey, such as was out- 
lined in the October number of CHILD 
WELFARE MacazZIngE, will yield valuable 
information as to the hazards which most 
need to be emphasized in a particular com- 
munity. In the south, for example, where 
houses are heated by open fires, we find the 
death rate from burns to be very high. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, from January to October, 
1926, more than twice as many children 
were burned to death as were killed by 
automobiles; the total number of fatalities 
from burns being 24; the total killed by 
automobiles, 10. The death rate from ac- 
cidental conflagrations and burns in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, was greater in 1924 than 
the rate of deaths from diphtheria or 
malaria, and nearly as great as that from 
typhoid fever. 

In undertaking a campaign for home ac- 
cident prevention it will be wise, then, jor 
the Parent-Teacher Association to consult 
the records of police, fire and health de- 
partments to find out what kinds of ac- 
cidents are happening most frequently ; and 
to study carefully the results of the home 
safety survey. The next step may well be 
the carrying of the 
safety message into the 
homes where ignorance 
and carelessness cause 
frightful tragedies, and 
to the homes of the 
foreign born who are 
unaccustomed to our 
modern facilities. 

This may be accom- 
plished through special 
visiting committees; 
through talks before 
various groups of 
women in schools, 
churches, or commu- 
nity centres; through 
the distribution of pam- 
phlets giving simple 
rules for home safety ; 
and through many 
other channels which 
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will suggest themselves once the cam- 
paign is under way. In Detroit the 
Women’s Safety Committee has printed 
pamphlets in several languages and dis- 
tributed them in large numbers to the 
homes of the foreign born. Safety lessons 
are also given to members of English classes 
at the International Institute. A bulletin 
service to clubs and other organizations em- 
phasizes certain seasonal hazards as the 
need arises. Another interesting activity of 
the Detroit Women’s Safety Committee has 
been the holding of safety rallies throughout 
the year, in co-operation with the Recrea- 
tion Commission, reaching different age 
groups from 14 years to the married 
women’s classes. 

The National Safety Council at 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, will be glad to answer 
special inquiries regarding the conduct of a 
home safety campaign. The following pub- 
lications offer helpful suggestions : 


Series of Home Safety Lessons 
Issued by the National Safety Council, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Safetyize 
containing valuable information on _ the 
vention of home accidents. Illustrated. 
10 cents. 


Safe Use of Gas in the Home 

A 16 page pamphlet containing information 
on prevention of accidents 
through gas hazards. 
Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 


Safety Education 

Published by the Edu- 
cation Division, National 
Safety Council, 120 West 
42d Street, New York. 
Subscription price, one 
dollar a year. Reduced 
prices for quantity sub- 
scriptions. 

A magazine for teach- 
ers and pupils. Contains 
practical material for 
safety lessons in the form 
of stories, plays, projects, 
verse, and humor. Sever- 
al pages devoted to news 
of Junior Safety Councils 
and School Patrols. Is 
widely used by the teacher 
as a safety text book, and 
by the children in the 
classroom and the school 
library. Attractively illus- 
trated. A very worth- 
while publication for the 
library of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


pre- 
Price 
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The Garden and the Child 


BY LOUISA YEOMANS KING 





YHEN such a and became an impor- 
picture as the Mrs. Francis King, author of tant little helper in the 
one on this “The Little Garden,” “Variety garden. That was my 

page is, can be, a fact in the Little Garden,” et cetera, beginning.” 


—for this photograph 
was not made for the 
purposes of this article 


Council of 
America. 





is a member of the Advisory 
Better 


Since I have lately 
been re-reading Miss 


Jekyll’s book. “Chil- 


Homes in 








but was in existence a 
vear ago,—who will deny that a child 
belongs in a garden? All children can- 
not have a delicate beauty of feature and 
expression which is the happy possession of 
the little person in the photograph; but 
every child’s sweetness is enhanced when 
seen among flowers, and no garden but is 
the lovelier for the presence in it of a child. 

It is, however, when a little boy or girl 
is very young that their attention should 
first be called to gardening. Meeting one 
of the great Botanists of England, now full 
of honors for her work, I asked her how and 
when it was that she did her first gardening. 
“My mother,” said 
she, “early set my 
sister and me_ to 
weeding in her gar- 
den. I was no more 
than three or four 
vears old when one 
day she said—‘This 
child (meaning me) 
has very bright 
eyes; I shall set her 
to work in earnest.’ 
She then cut from 
paper the pattern of 
the leaf of a com- 
mon weed, gave it 
to me and told me 
to pull up every lit- 
tle plant with that 
leaf. Holding the 
pattern in my hand, 
I did my job so well 
and so thoroughly 
that I was soon 
given other patterns 








A child as lovely as a flower. 


dren and Gardens’’* 
—(Miss Jekyll is the foremost amateur in 
and writer on gardening in England), and 
since each chapter of this book has in it 
something of value for parents and children 
alike, | will give here a digest of the book 
for those who may not have seen it. 
Published in 1908 and with over a hun- 
dred photographs and drawings by Miss 
Jekyll herself, this book has many practical 
suggestions looking toward gardening for 
children. “I think,” writes the author, 


“that the best way to help children to love 
and value a garden is to give them a pretty 
one ready made. 


The actual planting, 
though it must be 
learnt in time, 
would seem to come 
better a little later. 
The daily tending 
of an already made 
garden is better to 
begin with; it is 
more interesting and 
inspiring, and the 
needs of the flowers 
can be seen and at- 
tended to with im- 
mediate result. It 
is in every way more 
delightful and en- 
couraging to a child 
to have the lovely 
flowers to tend at 
once than to have to 
flounder through a 
mass of failure and 
mistake, and then to 


© Walter Scott Shinn 


“Every child’s sweetness is enhanced when seen 
among flowers, and no garden but is the lovelier 
for the presence in it of a child.” 


* Children and Gardens: 
Gertrude Jekyll: Charles 
Scribners Sons, New York. 
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wait the best part of a year before there is 
anything whatever to be seen.” 

Here was, for me, a new idea. I had 
always thought that a child should begin at 
the very beginning. But this other plan is 
so reasonable, above all as Miss Jekyll says, 
so encouraging, that | have quite changed 
my mind and believe this to be best. 

The first chapter of ‘Children 
Gardens” give some account of Miss Jekyll’s 
own childhood, and of the way in which 
her own attention was drawn to flowers; 
first by the dandelions in a London Park, 
then by the water forget-me-nots by ponds 
in the grounds of her father’s country place 
and the gay marsh-marigold’s there in April. 
Where there Miss 
Jekyll advises giving children a playhouse, 
with a little garden before it. ‘This, one 
may say, is a pleasure for the rich alone. 
No, it is not. While the little house can be 
of costly materials and even designed by an 
architect, any man with a hand for tools 
and a little lumber, can build a simple house 
for his children’s fun. To a child a shack 
is as good as a palace. The same amount 
of fun can be had in and from it; and 
any who remember how, on rainy days, 
with chairs and shawls they built houses for 
themselves and played at living in them 


and 


is money, and room, 
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will realize what the delight is of having 
a little playhouse of their own. All chil- 
dren adore the feeling of remoteness, of 
independence which they can have only in 
a place of their own. The playhouse in the 
grounds is a safe, sane, and happy retreat ; 
and when this is built, the garden before it 
falls naturally into place. Garden 
may also be kept in the playhouse. 

Then, near the playhouse, says Miss 
Jekyll, a little vegetable strip should pro- 
vide lettuce, radishes and other things that 
could be prepared in the playhouse kitchen 
for a little salad, while the flower beds 
would provide for the table decorations. 
Some good recipes then follow in “Children 
and for “playhouse soups,” 
Julienne and White-milk soups and for a 
French salad, for scrambled eggs, 
scones, and for little cakes called ‘Fairy 
Cakes.” 

Chapters follow on Early Weeds, on 
Seeds—here there is a passage which must 
be quoted: 


tools 


Gardens,”’ 


also 


“It is amusing to dress up a snapdragon 
seed-pod, when it is brown and dry, as an 
old woman. If you look at it you will see 
how curiously like a face it is, with large 
eyes and open mouth. You must break off 
the projecting spike so that it leaves a little 
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the Tulip Borders 
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turned-up snub nose. Then you get a cork 
and whittle away a bit at the top and you 
send a pin through the pod and down into 
the cork. She must have a large mob cap 
with a frill round the face, a shawl, and 
a petticoat. Any one who can dress dolls 
can make this. If you shake her she weeps 
little black tears.” 

The next chapters are on Cowslips— 
where the making of cowslip balls is de- 
scribed—Smells and Shapes, Botany, My 
First Garden, Flowers from Your Own 
Gardens, Adventures on the Lawn, Amuse- 
ments and last of all a charming disquisi- 
tion on “Pussies in the Garden’; one more 
quotation— 

“It is amusing to see the different pat- 
terns that kittens lying in a round basket 
will sometimes get into. I have seen five 
kittens almost symmetrically arranged like 
cutlets in a dish and four with their little 
paws all up in the middle like a pigeon pie. 
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It was almost impossible to believe that 
only four small people could have so many 
little toes. Three kittens at nearly equal 
distances round a saucer of milk make quite 
a pretty pattern. The architect said it was 
an equicateral triangle.” 

This book, now nearly twenty years old, 
is as new and as delightful as though pub- 
lished yesterday. It is a book for old and 
young. All can learn from it something 
toward gardening. A child would love to 
hear it read aloud; and I am very sure that 
one reading of it would never be enough for 
little listeners. Let me advise the getting of 
it, the keeping of it on a convenient table, 
the taking of it to a garden seat in summer. 
It will be a guide, a friend and a delight. 
The books that stimulate little minds and 
charm at the same time are not so many; 
but here is one, certainly the best volume 
ever written for a child on the garden. 


Music Week in the P.-T. Association 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


National Chairman, Committee on Music 


AY | to 7 is the golden week for 
M declaration of the glory of God 

through music, “on all manner of 
instruments made of fir wood, even on 
harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, 
and on cornets, and on cymbals,” and “all 
the earth shall sing before the Lord!” 

We shall bow at the shrine of music to 
remind ourselves of the glory of that most 
divine of all gifts to man. Throughout the 
country we exhibit our industries, our auto- 
mobiles, our creameries, our pin-factories, 
our cattle from time to time with just 
pride, and-when the moment arrives for us, 
as a nation, to show our reverence for 
beauty, we shall hail music joyously and 
pridefully. 

Why? 

Music has a far-reaching influence upon 
every phase of life, and upon individual and 
community development which we some- 
times fail to comprehend. It quickens zest 
for living, it inspires to mental activity, it 





arouses a courageous spirit for the battle of 
life, it destroys lethargy and diffidence and 
opens the innermost reaches of mind and 
heart to a vision of achievement along many 
lines far removed from music. Inspired citi- 
zens make an inspired city. 

There are many proofs that music is 
generally stimulating to the mind, but the 
most outstanding to my knowledge is given 
by Henry T. Finck in his last book, ‘““My 
Adventures in the Golden Age of Music”: 

“Positive proof that ‘music is the best 
mind-trainer’ (Charles Eliot, Harvard), 
has come from Magdalen College where 
all the musical instruction at Oxford is 
given. There are many prizes and scholar- 
ships. Only ten per cent of the students 
at Magdalen take music, yet this ten per 
cent take seventy-five per cent of all those 
prizes and scholarships, leaving only twenty- 
five per cent for the other ninety per cent 
or students. And this is not the record of 
one year, but of thirty years!” 
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With the certain knowledge of the im- 


portance of music in our educational 
system, of its enlightening influence in the 
home and its power in the community, there 
is not an Parents and 
Teachers among our thousands but will 
add to the musical projects of the year, a 


special Music Week celebration. 


association of 


ARRANGE FOR AN ADDRESS ON MUSIC 

Celebrate with a special music program ; 
bring educators and parents together to hear 
a good speaker on “Music in the Home, 
School, and Community”; set aside a fund 
with which to engage a speaker of worth. 
ENGAGE A SUPERVISOR OF 

SPEAK 

If there is no supervisor of music, bring 


MUSIC TO 


in a successful supervisor to tell what is 
taught and accomplished, and how much it 
will cost to have a supervisor. 


EMPLOY A TRAVELING SUPERVISOR 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

A traveling supervisor should be em- 
ployed for rural schools. Mr. C. O. Brown 
of Winfield, Kansas, and Mr. C. E. Driver 
of Winimac, Indiana, have been successful 
in such organization, and can give informa- 
tion. Have a meeting of district boards, 
county superintendent, and rural teachers 
during Music Week to evolve a plan for a 
rural supervisor. 


FORM A 
MOTHER- 
SINGERS CLUB 
Every associ- 
ation is missing 
a great oppor- 
tunity to bring 
music into 
homes through 
the mothers, to 
get into close 
touch with 
mothers through 
music, and to 
promote a gen- 
eral spirit of 
good-will and 


1s prepared to furnish music material, 


ELFARE 





Music Makes Us Brothers 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
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understanding in its membership, if it 
does not form a Mother-Singers Club. 
Group your mothers who would like to sing 
together, find a leader—the school super- 
visor of music or a choir director, and sur- 
prise these mothers and your association 
with the happy result. No sweeter music 
could rise to heaven during Music Week 
than that made by the mothers of America 
singing together. 

Associations of Parents and Teachers, 
rise to answer the call, saying one and all, 
“Music, sacred tongue of God, I hear thee 
calling, and I come.” 


LIST OF MUSIC WEEK LITERATURE 

1. National Music Week Committee, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

‘Bulletin Board Display.” 

‘Special Activities for Schools.” 

“Suggestions for Music Week Entertain- 
ments.” 

‘““Two-Foot Book Shelf on Musical 
Subjects.” 

“Music Week in the Motion Picture 
House.” 

“Special Musical Service (illustrative of 
the spiritual life of the child) .” 


2. Community Music, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

“Music Week Made National.” 

“Organization 


and Development of 
Music Week.” 
‘*“Music 
Week — Experi- 
ences.” 
‘*“Music 
Weekasa 
Summing Up.” 
(15 cents for 
a complete set.) 
3. Music Su- 
pervisors Na- 
tional Confer- 
ence—l 9 2 6. 
Printed Pro- 


ceedings. 


$2.00 per 
copy, Paul J. 
© National Music Week Committee Weaver, Uni- 


versity of N. c. 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., also 
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(hildren’s Rerigious Questions 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


° . If it be not now, yet it will come; the 
readiness is all.” 
N THESE words from 
Hamlet (Act V, Section 2), I find lit- 
erally no end of meaning. I shall 
apply them here to the readiness of parents 
and teachers to meet any religious question 
of their children. 


Shakespeare's 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, a very sensi- 
tive student of children, says that in her 
own childhood a certain learned and rather 
crabbed professor was immensely popular 
among the children of Quincy. When 
asked the reason why so queer and remote 
a character was beloved, she answered: “I 
think it was because he always knew when 
we were serious in our questions, and when 
we were, he took us very seriously.” ‘There 
is subtle truth in that observation. Much 
of the time children’s appare ntly theological 
questions are scientific: “Who made God ?” 
queried Tom. And while his father hesi- 
tated in order to make a nobly 
reply, “But I want even more to know 
who made that sofa?” “That boy was not 
seriously pondering on the nature of God. 
they ought 
to be answered seriously, and whenever a 
question can be lifted from triviality to a 
real insight, there, too, is our opportunity. 


dignified 


But when children are serious, 


Children’s first religious questions come 
very early. Day after day Rosamond 
(aged three) had been gathering berries 
and rosehips to take to grandpapa’s pigs. 
Suddenly one day she asked, pointing to the 
berries, “Who put them there?” Her 
mother gasped. She had not expected the 
question so soon. “If I had had two years 
to prepare I think I could have answered it. 
As it was, I pulled myself together and said, 
“Why they grew there,” and Rosamond 
was satisfied for the time, but not for long. 
Her question was a real one, involving the 
whole nature of creation, and her mother 
Was not ready. 

“Mother,” 


tive child, 


said a very bright, imagina- 


“where are all the yesterdays 





gone to?” This mother had dived deep 
into the philosophy of religion, and her an- 
swer was assured and firm: “They are held 
for us, darling, in God’s thought.” 

It was at four and a half years that Pe- 
ter reflected: “I want to see God. Well, 
how does he make us? Doesn't he need 
anything to make us out of? Well, I 
know one thing, he doesn’t like to have 
mosquitoes bite a tiny baby only one year 
old. 1 know he doesn’t. ‘The mosquitoes 
do bite her.” 

In these three incidents as I have given 
them, children under five years face the 
world-long problems of creation, of past 
time and of evil permitted by a wise and 
loving God—the pain of the innocent. Of 
course you need not expound to them the 
written philosophy of the ages, but you 
must, if you are to be the best of helpers, 
know what you yourself believe about these 
central problems and have in your life or 
word some ways of translation that the 
child can grasp as she grasps at a bit of 
your skirt in a bewildering crowd. ‘The 
garment we daily weave about our soul the 
child will feel and cling to. If we are bent 
on transforming hardship into opportunity ; 
if we are in our minute ways creators of 
good things out of crude material, she will 
recognize it. God knows that much of the 
evil in the world gives us a chance to be 
helpers of one another. 

In the imaginative period of child life 
between three and six, religion often springs 
up with a beauty like that of the first cro- 


cus. Are we prepared to guide it or do we 
crush it? 
At four, with a father who scorned 


churches, no mother, and a governess care- 
fully instructed against inserting doctrines, 
Viola began to be ardently engrossed in re- 
ligion. “Silent Night,” played on the Vi- 
trola, seemed to be her starting point. Si- 
lent Night was to her not a carol, but a 
person. Joined with pictures of the Ma- 
donna, Silent Night became almost an ob- 
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ject of devotion. One day, looking at the 
Illustrated London News, she suddenly ex- 
claimed, pointing to a_ ruined chapel, 
‘“There’s where Silent Night lives. She 
always lives in places like that. But, oh! 
we're naughty girls to talk about her.” 
Why this was wicked | could not make out, 
till | asked the father. ‘Oh, we’ve had too 
much of such talk. I’ve told her to stop 
it,” said he. 

Strung over her bed little Viola had a 
complete collection of Madonna pictures. 
“These are my Mother-and-Childs. Look 
at her. She was so good that God put a 
crown on her head. Oh! don’t you wish 
we could be like her? Only she died—we 
have to die and then come alive again.” 

At Christmas I gave her a colored, 
framed photograph of the Sistine Madonna. 
She hugged it, took it to kindergarten, and 
was quite unmoved by the dolls, rabbits, and 
motor-cars of the other children. Every 
night Mother-and-Child was_ kissed, 
wrapped in a blanket, and put to bed. One 
day the child’s governess found her with 
another child very much dressed up and 
astride a toy horse. “What are you do- 
ing?” “We're going to Bethlehem, be- 
cause there’s no room in the Inn.” On 
Easter, the little girl was taken to church 
for the first time. To her great joy there 
were statues. “Oh! there are all my 
friends. There’s Mother-and-Child, and 
Joseph and Elizabeth. Oh! I’m glad to 
see them!” 

This little girl found and has kept her 
faith unaided, but we find also children 
in real anxiety and doubt. His mother 
said to Ralph, “We do have a happy life 
of it, don’t we?” He hesitated in saying, 
“Ye-e-es.” Then he explained: “I’d have 
a happy life if only I didn’t have to think 
of the things God makes me think of.” 
“What things?” said I. “Well, I don’t 
want to die,” said he, “and I have to think 
of that.” 

“But you don’t think you get thrown 
away when you die, do you?” said I. 
“You'll be used by God in some other way 
that you don’t know anything about.” 
“No,” said he, “they do get thrown away— 
into the great big ash barrel. Do you 
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know what the great big ash barrel is? 
It’s the ground. ‘That’s where they get 
thrown to.” 

And then he was off on his own little 
boy interests again: “My new crayons are 
the kind I always want; they’re fat enough 
not to break when you lean.” 


Between seven and eleven comes a period 
of sturdy health in which imagination is 
often apparently lost. It is startling to find 
fairyland gone and scepticism begun. Some 
children of about this age were overheard 
talking: “Well,” declared the oldest, “now 
I’ve found out that the Santa Claus story 
isn’t true, I guess the Jesus Christ story 
isn’t true, either.” Mark the danger of 
giving a solid, instead of a poetic reality 
to the story of Santa Claus. 

In this age it is essential for parents and 
teachers to have clear ways of interpreting 
religion. ‘Father, I don’t believe in 
Christ,” said a lad of seven to a religious 
parent. Did he answer: “My boy, you 
must not say such shocking things?” No, 
he said quietly: “Why not, Robbie?” and 
the boy gave his reason: “I don’t see how 
such a perfect person could be possible.” 
Then the father saw that it was the very 
greatness of the child’s thought of Christ 
that made him hesitate to believe. “Yes, 
it is hard to believe,” the father answered. 
“But suppose you had your eyes tight shut 
when you and I were going up the 
Yosemite valley in our motor-car and I told 
you how beautiful the snow on the moun- 
tains was and how glorious were the trees 
250 feet tall that had lived 3,000 years. 
You would believe me, wouldn’t you? You 
would have seen snow and trees, but not 
ones so great as these. Our eyes are not 
opened yet to all the greatness that Jesus 
expressed, but we do know enough of fine 
people to see with our own eyes what he 
must have been and to believe what his 
friends tell us about him.” 

But all wisdom does not come from the 
elders. Sometimes, indeed, the unready 
parent or friend finds the child himself 
more prepared for a true answer than he. 
Rosamund’s best friend, the child of a 
Christian Scientist, died very suddenly of 
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appendicitis. The broken-hearted Rosa- 
mund could hardly believe it. “Perhaps it 
isn’t true?” she would say in a gleam of 
hope, and then sadly: “I’ve told the baby 
about it, but she doesn’t understand. Oh, 
why does God make a little boy like that 
die?” 

I did my poor best to comfort her, but 
it was Rosamund herself who had words 
of wisdom. “There are just three words 
that comfort me always, always,” and she 
whispered :—‘‘God knows best.” 

When she was nearly nine, this same 
child of sensitive and independent person- 
ality asked me, “What are you doing?” 

“Correcting examination papers in 
Ethics.” 

“Give me one of your questions.” 

“All right here is one: ‘If a man is all 
alone on a desert island, would he have any 
duties?’ ”’ 

“Let me think,” she responded eagerly. 
“Why yes, he’d have to make a bed for 
himself and get food and make a boat to 
get away, and he ought to say his prayers. 
No that is the wrong order! Prayer is the 
most important, because it helps you to find 
and make things you need. If you pray 
God gives you ideas about them. So then! 
First prayer, then food, then bed, then 
boat.” 


On the period of adolescence, from 
twelve to fourteen or fifteen, an almost 
overwhelming amount has been written. 
say overwhelming, because it has tended, 
| believe, to throw the period out of the 
true, as the murder stories in newspapers 
tend to make us see crime as very common, 
though few of us have had the experience of 
committing a murder. Nevertheless, this 
period is often, I believe, a time of valuable 
religious emotion, and occasionally one 
when changes of character are so great that 
a different being seems born into a new life. 

Intense religious emotion is so often as- 
sociated with ill health and even with cer- 
tain types of insanity that it is sometimes 
hard to be fair to the wholly normal be- 
cause of our dread of the abnormal. What 
distinguishes one from the other? ‘True 
religion teaches us to feel, to believe, and 





to act, or in Christ’s words, to love God 
with all our mind and strength as well as 
our heart. This to me is the distinction: 
Religion when it is normal has in it definite 
thought, and is expressed in continuous and 
sensible action. It is abnormal when the 
intensity of feeling is but an explosive out- 
let unguided by clear thought, and fizzling 
into oblivion like an imperfect catherine- 
wheel. 

That sotitude and loneliness may clear 
the obstructed path to religion is a common 
and important experience. George Eliot 
has drawn in “The Mill on the Floss” a 
picture of an utterly lonely girl of thirteen 
years, finding the Imitation of Christ and 
entering a new life with the invisible 
church. Mary Antin in “The Promised 
Land” shows that beauty in nature can re- 
veal God to a thirsty child. George Mac- 
Donald uses “Robert Falconer” to express 
the religious experiences of childhood. Boys 
are more reticent and less hard hit than are 
girls by the ill health of these years from 
11% to 14, but when you get to know 
them you find experiences like this in their 
memory: “I was horribly lonely,” he said. 
“At twelve years old I used to row out to 
the middle of the lake at night. There I 
lay alone for hours, staring up into the sky. 
And I became aware of eternity, of infinity, 
of God.” 

Many students of religious experiences 
find a lull between fourteen and sixteen. 
At about fourteen there is often a curi- 
ously sharp drop in religious emotion. “Too 
well, too free, too busy, too sociable, too 
happy—are these some of the reasons? 

The curve of interest rises again at six- 
teen, when as most writers agree, the gang 
period declines and the-one to one relation 
rises in love or friendship. Only last week 
a boy of sixteen who had definitely disliked 
Sunday School came to his mother entirely 
of his own accord and asked to go back. “I 
have not got enough religion in my life,” 
he said. 

From sixteen on there comes, too, very 
frequently the decision of work and that 
sense of facing failure that drives one back 
to sources of strength that will survive 
failure. And also in the.years from seven- 
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teen to twenty an extraordinary and noble 
trait commoner in young men, than in girls 
at that age—the desire for self-sacrifice. 


How they rushed to the sodden trenches 





our young Americans—knowing it had 
meant death to hundreds of thousands. 


Why did they go? Because they wanted 
a supreme test. ‘hey wanted to leave all 
for a cause. ‘They wanted to let out their 
souls which were like hounds straining at 
a leash. 

I can best describe this kind of idealism 
by reporting quite literally a talk with a 
boy of seventeen. It was in September, 
1918. “Say,” he began suddenly, “I know 
I ought not to keep you up but do you mind 
my talkirig to you? I haven't had anybody 
to talk to for three months, that is, not 
anybody like you. I had great times talk- 
ing with Charlie My, but it’s 
great to know a boy like that intimately. 
I used to get into his bed every evening and 
we'd talk three hours on a stretch about 
everything under the sun—religion and 
education and the war and the kind of girls 
that were our ideals. Charlie is crazy to 
go to the war. He's just as gentle and 
sweet-natured as he can be, but he says he’d 
rather commit than 
France. I don’t know whether I’m selfish 
to want to go, or whether mother is selfish 
not to want me to go. But I couldn't 
bear if it the war ended and I wasn’t in 
it. I don’t care to do things just be- 
cause they are dangerous, but I want to 
do things that are dangerous. Death 
isn’t any matter. It’s the most magnificent 
adventure there is. I thought I 
should not mind dying, but it’s true. 
You've got to die anyway and it’s so much 
greater to die in a cause like that. Wh 
should mother mind? I’m only feet 
hands and brains, just one 
what does it matter if I die? 
there is love . but I couldn’t stay at 
home and go into business and marry and 
have children. That would be like a mere 
animal—like a monkey.” 

The boy got into a training camp, but 
as he wrote later, “You can’t depend on 
this old war any more,” and he never 
got to France. Two years later he became 


Morrison. 


suicide not go to 


never 


and 
person, and 


Of course 
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engaged and soon after decided that he 
would like to join the church. I will give 
his story once more in his own words. 

“You have come a long way in regard 
to religious belief. How did it happen?” 

“IT did not think about life much at all 

till I went to boarding-school, and then 
only a little. But in my Freshman 
year at college | was very unhappy, and 
I began to think what was the use of 
Living anyway. Then I came across a 
book that said it did not matter how long 
you lived, that intensity was what counted. 
‘All that is worth having can be had in a 
few hours of life.’ And I thought that I 
had had success once when I made a home 
run in the ninth inning of our baseball 
team, and I had had love at times when 
I was especially close to Dad and Mother, 
and I wanted sacrifice. So I tried 
awful hard to get into the war. But the 
war ended and I couldn’t get across. That 
winter nothing seemed worth while and I 
was thinking about it all the time. Then 
I read Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw, 
and got their idea of cleverness and cyni- 
cism as a kind of defense. But that summer 
I was happy at Lake Michigan and part of 
the feeling died away. In the autumn I 
had a series of successes at college and that 
filled up the gap for a time. 

“Then I fell in love with Helen, and for 
the first time felt that there was more than 
myself that mattered, and I wanted to join 
the church. I had almost never gone at 
home. I went with her one day when she 
took the communion and as she knelt there 
it seemed to me amazing. I wanted to 
how she could do I wanted to 
know what it meant.” 

I have given indications of religious ques- 
and convictions in each period of 
childhood. And again I would say: “The 
readiness is all.”’ How can we be ready? 
Let me give here the answer of a truly reli- 
gious mother. “It is a parent’s job to be 
dramatizing the Almighty all the time—to 
make the invisible glow, so that lesser in- 
terests will find their lower place. We 
must show children something eternal that 
is more important than anything in the 
world,” 


now 


know 


tions 
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Better Harm Homes 


BY MRS. W. O. REDFORD 


Former Chairman Home and Community Committee, American Farm Bureau Federation; a 
member of the Advisory Council of Better Homes in America 


ETTER HomMes—Better Farm Homes. 
The abode of one’s family; the resi- 
dence ; one’s own country. Home. 

Something stirs within us when we say 
home. 

A home is a shelter, a shield, a refuge 
from material, physical and spiritual ills— 
Home is a sacred place and every effort 
possible should be made to keep it such. 

Better Homes in America Association is 
an educational agency, whose purpose is to 
encourage and stimulate home improve- 
ment. How are we to do this? 

Well-being and happiness are the two 
main things we get out of life. What is 
necessary in order that we may attain them? 

Well-being depends on the material and 
physical side of life. 

So we should have a good house that we 
may have a better home. It should be ade- 
quate in size, for there must be room for 
the necessary work of the home,—cooking, 
eating, sleeping. This much is essential. 
There should be a place for recreation for 
the children during the time they must be 
in the house. A corner in the kitchen or 
living room where they may be privileged 
to have their own possessions and use them 
may be the best we can provide. 

They will learn property rights and co- 
operation early in life if there are several 
children to share a tiny space. The mother 
can also teach orderly habits and courtesy 
when the house is small, and children many. 
She trains the child and lightens her own 
work at the same time. 

Even in a very small house there should 
be a place of privacy, of quiet, for the renew- 
ing of the spirit, especially for the mother. 

Our boys and girls are the greatest asset 
of the farm notwithstanding many of us 
seem not to realize the fact. 

We are very particular these days to 
have comfortable and sanitary surroundings 





for the cows, hogs and chickens—and we 
must have in order to make an income. But 
shall we care more for our stock than our 
children? For the sake of the physical 
well-being of our farm families we should 
see that this house is sanitary—that means 
that the ventilation, lighting, heating, water 
supply and drainage must be right. To have 
these things as they should be will take some 
money it is true, but if brains, time and 
effort are used these conveniences can be 
had with a small expenditure of money. 

Shall the house be only a sanitary place 
to live, or shall it be more? 

We older farm felk are not satisfied with 
such a house for ourselves, and certainly we 
do not expect the younger ones to be con- 
tent with less than their friends have in 
town. 

Older folks as well as younger ones com- 
pare their homes with other homes and 
realize something yet is lacking. 

It must be something is wrong with the 
furnishing. Have we a conglomeration of 
furniture, rugs, pictures and draperies? Do 
we need to have clearing out of old, useless 
things that are dear to Father or Mother 
through sentiment? This will be a hard 
thing to do, but no doubt, we Fathers and 
Mothers will be glad when the children are 
glad. 

I think, however, whenever it is possible 
we should retain the really good and com- 
fortable furniture. I have a beautiful, high- 
posted, walnut cord bed that reposed many 
years in an outbuilding. We removed the 
many coats of varnish and discovered the 
beauty of the walnut wood. That old bed 
with other old pieces of walnut and rag 
rugs make a very much admired room. 
With one exception all of these pieces of 
furniture had been discarded. When we 
buy new let us select good lines, substantial 
and comfortable pieces. 
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The shoddy and ornate are not good in- 
vestments for any one, and are out of place 
in a real home. 

Furniture, rugs and draperies can be had 
in good taste at moderate prices. 

We have this house sanitary and furnished 
in a tasteful, suitable manner, but still it is 
not complete. 

We farm women realize how hard it is 
to get help necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness of housekeeping, so we must get all of 
the mechanical help possible. 

If I should be given a choice of the three 
great conveniences of water, light and heat, 
1 would choose water first. I think it saves 
more drudgery than the others. Caring for 
lamps is not such a heavy task. Heating is 
not ‘an all time job, in fact, prov iding and 
carrying fuel, and making the fires is pretty 
generally a man’s job. 

We wish every farm home could have the 
efficient help of electricity. 

Individual lighting plants are satisfactory 
and not prohibitive in price. 

Good heating plants are expensive, but if 
measured in terms of comfort, health, con- 
venience, they are worth what they cost. 

Since water is such a help, let us see some 
of the inexpensive ways any farmer might 
have. 

A pond on a slight elevation furnishes 
water which runs by gravity to a pressure 





Remodeling a kitchen was the central feature of the Better 
Homes demonstration of Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 
Photograph shows kitchen before remodeling. 
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tank in the basement—air is pumped into 
tank and forces water upstairs to bath- 
room and to tank in kitchen. 

This water can be used for bathing, 
washing and dish washing. A cistern sup- 
plies the cooking and drinking water. 

Another system has a sink in kitchen with 
a pitcher pump. The pipe goes into base- 
ment and into wall of cistern. 

Water is available for kitchen use and 
a commode in basement. 

Still another has a wind mill pump water 
from a spring a quarter of a mile away to a 
tank on an elevation. Water runs from this 
tank to system in house for bathroom and 
kitchen. There is one with a pipe going 
down hill from a spring and then part way 
up again. 

Still simpler is an elevated wooden forty 
barrel tank catching rain water from a 
house roof and leading into the house. 

Hydraulic rams are fine where there is 
a fall of water. 

Doubtless there are many other simple 
systems. These mentioned are in actual use 
in our neighborhood. 

For use in cooking or drinking the purity 
of the farm water supply must have first 
consideration, for on the purity will depend 
the health of the family and possibly life 
itself. However, the supply of drinking 
water and water for other purposes may 
have a different source, each suited 
to the purpose for which intended. 

Water for use in farm homes is 
a factor in getting and holding bet- 
ter help on the farm. One farmer 
has in the basement of his home a 
shower bath made with a tin 
sprinkler. 

This farmer does not have any 
trouble getting and keeping help 
during haying, harvesting and 
threshing time because tlie hot, 
dusty, tired men can come in, take 
a shower bath, hot or cold, slip 
into clean clothes, eat their supper 
and go to bed thoroughly com- 
fortable and rested. 

Good help in the home appre- 
ciate a good light and warm room 
as much as the farm family. 
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These things are not luxuries, they are 
necessities. 

If it costs to modernize, it may cost very 
much more not to modernize. We may 
have to pay money to cure ills, instead of 
making surroundings sanitary. 

We have to be educated to the necessity 
of these things and I think the farm woman 
is usually just a little harder to convince 
than her husband. She thinks of the cost in 
dollars, not as an investment in health and 
satisfaction. . 

Why should farm families forego these 
conveniences that bring satisfaction to the 
whole family? Pleasure and comfort are 
two of the most potent factors in con- 
tentment and happiness in the home. 

With the inside of the house sanitary, 
tastefully furnished and fitted with modern 
conveniences, there is still something lacking 
with our environment. 

We on the farm have no excuse for not 
having a lawn. The lawn will either make 
or mar the picture. We must frame the 
house with shrubbery, trees, vines and 
flowers. There must be wide open spaces of 
lawn. Out buildings are necessary but can 
be so arranged as to be a part of the picture, 
or if unsightly, concealed by plantings. 

One other feature so often overlooked or 
neglected is walks about the house. Walks 
need not be expensive—cinder, stones rough 
or old lumber can be used. Many 
of us farm women lose our temper 
when mud is tracked in and no 
home is made better by temper. 

No doubt you are asking “are 
these the things that make Better 
Farm Homes?” and I 
“Yes, in part.” 

The other part and the most 
important part is the human ele- 
ment in the house. ‘This is the 
part that makes the house a home. 

When our house is just as we 
want it and we become efficient 
housekeepers, we find more leisure 
time at our disposal. What are 
we going to do with it? Our 
thoughts and our efforts should be 
directed towards a 


answer 


wise use 
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Farmers, farm wives and children will 
enjoy music, games, arts, crafts and read- 
ing. These are the cultural things of life. 

We hear and see the music and beauty 
of nature—we should also learn, hear and 
see the music and beauty of art. 

We can read the best of the world’s 
literature. We can meditate on these 
things. 

In this leisure we can get together with 
our neighbors in work and play and learn 
to know and like each other better. 

We will be able to visit the schools and 
help and encourage the teachers and re- 
ceive help from them. We will make a 
greater effort to live a life of inspiration 
to others in our community. 

We will have a sincere interest in our 
church and a consuming desire that all the 
people of our community may serve others 
forgetting all differences and strife in creed 
and belief. 

Urban life draws largely from rural life 
for new blood. 

Farm Homes have furnished a large per 
cent of the most able, best and wisest men 
of all nations of all times. Edgar A. Guest 
said recently “Some farm mother tonight 
may be tucking in a future president of the 
United States,” so we must keep our ideals 
the very highest and make our farm homes 
stand for all that is noblest and best. 





The same room as illustrated opposite. 
the transformation would be superfluous. 


! , Comment upon 
of that leisure. 
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The “clean up squad” at work on their playground, Hyland Field, Stamford, Conn. 


THE DEACON ANSWERS 


BY J. W. FAUST 


R. GUEST is right in one particular, 
“We (children) want to be free.” 
Free to work out our own ideas in 


our play and 
work—free 
to revel in play 
with our elders 
onacommon 
footing. But 
my, my! How he 
has missed the 
point in all else 
in his poem and 
what a pity that 
from his small 
experience _ hori- 
zon he should 
generalize for 
the country! 

We will “ven- 
ture to say” that 
backyard play- 
ground lacked 
twocrucial 
thing s—i m- 
agination in its 
conception and 
building and the 
essential sunlight 
of parental 
sharing in play. 
That’s what 
made it fail, par- 


ticularly, the latter. 








The Deserted Playground 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Said the mother to me on a bright summer's day, 
“Let us fix up the yard where the children play, 
Let us fill it with toys, and they won't run away.” 


So we put in a sand box and put up a swing, 

And we purchased a slide—a remarkable thing— 

And we said: “What delight all these treasures 
will bring!” 

The back yard we fancied was wholly complete, 

“They will play here,” we thought, “where no 
danger they'll meet,” 

But we learned they preferred to run out in the 


street. * * * 


The swing had no charm and the wonderful 
slide 

Was a pleasure they wearied of soon as ‘twas 
tried, 

For they wanted the thrill of dangers denied. 


The playthings which we should have valued 
when small 

We found had no lure for our children at all, 

They preferred the bare playground just over 
the wall. 


So I’ve reached this conclusion and venture to 
say, 

You can fix up the yard, but the children won't 
stay, 

They insist on selecting their own style of play. 


Now it’s just human nature. To you and to me 

A prison’s a prison howe’er lovely it be. 

We don’t want your playthings. We want to 
be free. 








Think of starting in 
to make a children’s playground instead of 
a family playground, and what’s worse, be- 


ginning with this 
idea, “‘Let us fill 
it with toys, and 
they won’t run 
away.” 

It is not play 
apparatus nor 
toys that make 
the yard attrac- 
tive, and surely 
the command to 
“stay in your 
own yard’ does 
enhance the 
charm of all 
others. But why 
could not that 
dad and mother 
have said, “Come 
on, children, let’s 
fix up the yard,” 
and have had the 
children help in 
planning what 
to do with it; 
then instead 
of buying, home- 
making with 
their help the 


simple things 
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that are planned for together. ‘That 
father and mother could have saved 


the thirty dollars for the slide, and by in- 
vesting sixty dollars’ worth of consecrated 
intelligence and imagination could have 
made the yard an enticing place. 

We have written before about neigh- 
bor’s and our yards, so that we won't tell 
that story again. But briefly, our children 
and we planned and built sand boxes, 
teeters, swings, parallel bars, tree house, 
tether ball pole, horseshoe courts, fireplace, 
the Deacon Seat, and the children’s gardens. 
And do they play on the street? They cer- 
tainly do not. And they haven't been told 
that they could not. Ww hy don’t they play 
in the street? Simply because any street is 
tame compared with the fun to be had in 
yards. Just an Bill 


our illustration. 
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Junior was sent a “wonderful” express 
wagon by his grand-dad. All the boys in 
the neighborhood were present at its un- 
crating and the ceremonious oiling of i 

wheels and the putting together of its vari- 
ous parts. ‘The sidewalk was the only place 
to run an express cart and a crowd of bois- 
terous boys and Bill soon started off with 
it. About an hour later, wondering at the 
quiet, we went to the front of the house to 
look out and there on the front lawn sat the 
deserted wagon—not a child in sight. We 
walked to the rear windows to look out. 
There were some sixteen boys and girls 
The 
taken up to the 
third floor and put in the store room and 


having a glorious time in the yards. 
express cart was quietly t 


was never m issed . 


It’s Planting Time! 


BY WEAVER 


HE results of the National Play- 

ground Beautification Contest by no 

means ended last December when 
awards were distributed to the thirty-three 
winning towns and cities. For communities 
which competed for the prizes are this 
spring continuing their planting projects, 
and their efforts have stimulated other com- 
munities to turn bare and unsightly play- 
grounds and school yards into beauty spots. 

Perhaps you have read the inspiring 
article “An Investment in Beauty” by 
Anna Steese Richardson, which appeared i in 
the March “Woman’s Home Companion.” 
If not, look it up. It tells the story of the 
national contest and how the idea may be 
adapted to any community. After reading 
it, you'll feel like getting right to work on 
some of-the drab places that could mean so 
much for civic pride and for fostering in 
children a sense of the beautiful and a de- 
sire to protect it. 

Parent-Teacher Associations can make 
the beautification of their local playgrounds 
a major project during the next year. 
School principals will help them. Interest is 
shown by the fact that eighty school play- 
grounds were entered in the recent contest. 


PANGBURN 


Representatives of the associations may con- 
sult landscape architects, if available, or 
florists, and receive suggestions for the pro- 
gressive improvement of the school grounds. 
A design should be laid out which, when 
realized, will be significant and impressive. 
Never mind if, through lack of funds, the 
beginning must be modest. 

Let the children help. They will respect 
and cherish what they plant. A contest in 
beautification may be held among several 
schools. Perhaps the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation could offer a prize of nursery stock 
to the winning playground. Where the im- 
provement is sponsored directly by the 
Association, funds may be raised by benefits, 
donations, or appropriations from the school 
board. 

“Plant Exchange Day” is a novel and 
practical idea which club women have been 
promoting in Shreveport, La., co-operating 
with the recreation department. Your town 
or neighborhood may be interested in this 
method of acquiring plantings either for a 
civic beautification project or for adding to 
the beauty and variety of yard plantings or 
of children’s gardens. 

Garden enthusiasts are invited to bring 
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cuttings, seedlings, vines, bulbs, seeds, etc. 
to the city hall, a school, or some other cen- 
tral place on a certain day. In return, they 
may take away any contribution of their 
neighbors’ which strike their fancy. ‘The 
idea is an economical one, and neighborly as 
well. People with a bowing acquaintance 
or less are apt to wax talkative over the re- 
spective merits of Ponderosa and Crimson 
Cushion tomatoes, or the superiority of 
marigolds over nasturtiums for a 
bed.” In Shreveport many families w ho 
had never had flowers around their homes 
came to the exhibit to leok around, then 
went away with shrubs and seeds. 

All the contributions should be examined 
by some one who knows the various plant 
to make sure they are free from 
Then they are neatly wrapped 
and labelled and each variety is placed on a 
table of its own, presided over by some one 


“showy 


diseases, 
insect pests. 


who is especially familiar with it. Informa- 
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tion on how to plant and care for the dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers, shrubs and vege- 
tables is cheerfully dispensed. Several 
thousand packages of seeds have been pur- 
chased from the United States Department 
of Agriculture to add to the collections in 
Shreveport. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America will be glad to give in- 
formation on your problems of beautifying 
playgrounds and athletic fields if you will 
write them at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Bulletins on this subject which 
the Association can supply are No. 1269, 
Suggestions for Playground Beautification 
(free), Suggestions on spring planting of 
trees, which includes a 
set of prints and plans (price 25 cents), 
Playground layout and equipment (free). 
There is also the handbook “Layout and 
Equipment of Playgrounds” which sells for 
fifty cents. 


shrubs and vines, 





Joannes Park, Green Bay, Wis., 


which won first prize for cities over 25,000 in the National 


Playground Beautification Contest. 


Radio Talks on Recreation Continue 


HE remaining talks in the series on recreation, given from Station WEAF at 
11.40 A.M. and sponsored by the Playground and Recreation Association of 


America, are as follows: 


April 13—‘“‘Nature Study,” 


Physical Education, 


Dr. Bertha M. Cady, — Scouts of America. 
April 27—‘‘The Backyard Playground,” 
New York University. 


Prof. Jay B. Nash, 


Department of 


May 11—‘“The Community Playground,” George E. Dickie, Director, National 


Recreation School. 
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A vacant lot transformed for neighborhood use, by a Better Homes Campaign. 


$46,000 for Play frlds! 


OMEWHERE in your community is a 
piece of land w hich, as the population 
grows, will be more and more needed 

for children’s play. Will it be swallowed 
up for some other purpose before the com- 
munity is wise enough or has funds enough 
to buy it for a public playfield? 

Tw enty-three fields in the United States 
will this year be dedicated forever to recrea- 
tion, through an offer of the Harmon 
Foundation of New York City. If your 
community can meet certain requirements, 
it will be eligible for one of these $2,000 
vifts of land. The offer is not in the nature 
of a competition. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order of their receipt. 

The outstanding details are given here. 
However, full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, which will administer the gifts. 

Already seventy-seven playgrounds have 
been established in thirty states with the 
aid of the Harmon Foundation, whose 
Division of Playgrounds was formed in 
1922. This year’s offer will bring the 
number to one hundred. ‘Towns or cities 
which have already secured playfields 
through the help of the Foundation are not 
eligible for this offer, and not more than 





one contribution will be made to 
community. 

Two thousand dollars is the maximum 
gift to each community for the purchase of 
the land. The gift, however, may be applied 
toward a larger purchase if the balance of 
the excess cost has been provided in advance 
and the other conditions of the offer are 
satisfactorily met. 

Your community’s eligibility depends 
mainly on these requirements—a growth of 
thirty per cent or more since 1900 and a 
permanent population of 2,500 or more at 
present. Rapidly growing suburbs which 
have 2,500 or more residents within a 
radius of one mile of the proposed play- 
grounds may apply. To justify the con- 
tribution, there must be evidence of suf- 
ficient local interest in recreation and as- 
surance of co-operation in the development 
and use of the field. 

The site proposed for purchase must 
have an area of at least two acres and must 
be within play distance of the residence 
section by which it is to be used. If the 
ground is not substantially level, provision 
for leveling must be made at the time of 
taking title, unless the tract contains more 
than three acres. Appraisal of the tract 
must be made by three disinterested citizens 
who know land values in the community. 


any 
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The Harmon Foundation will take every 
precaution to safeguard the property tor 
use in perpetuity as a public playground. 
The land must be open free of charge to all 
except that admission may be charged, under 
reasonable regulations, for amateur com- 
petitions such as baseball and football. 

Lozal groups interested in child welfare 


Home 
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will naturally take the lead in securing 
these playground gifts for their com- 
munities. Parent-Teacher Associations can 
render a genuine service by investigating 


growth statistics and suitable play ground 
sites in their towns and by arousing interest 
in this opportunity to build child health and 
character through all the years to come. 


Play 








BY THOMAS M. SLOANE 
HE Oxford Dice- most an end in itself. 
tionary gives the Thomas M. Sloane, formerly Let us return to this 
meaning of the head master of English at Milton later. 
verb “play,” in the Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. Well, if machines 
as : is now Assistant Director of ; 
sense of recreation, as etter Medas in Aanesion have taken the joy out 
“to amuse oneself.” of work and if our 








This is high author- 
ity and not to be questioned. 
consider the definition for a moment. | 
think the important word in it is “oneself.” 
Important because in these days so much ts 
done to entertain and amuse us mechanic- 
ally. We have come to regard inventions, 
machines, as gods; they 
therefore let them 
mechanical toys, roller coasters, and the 
movies. Naively we assume that because 
when we turn the switch of the washinz 
machine the clothes get washed more 
quickly and thoroughly than if we did it 
by hand, it must follow that some equally 
convenient machine 
effort on our part. 

We are beginning to find that one can’t 
get any thing for nothing. Even in industry 
it is being noticed that the character of the 
workman tends to decline with the spread- 
ing use of machines. Not the character of 
workmanship; machines do more work and 
better work and more uniform work than 
hand craftsmen. (There are people who 
will deny this, but they will have a hard 
time making a case.) But machines, which 
do so much for us, take their tribute in a 
deadening monotony, in the lack of personal 
interest in the products a man or a woman 
turns out. They rob us of the joy of 
creating—a real and a deep joy, which is al- 


I want you to 


lighten our work, 


amuse us. So we have 


can amuse us with no 





play is becoming more 
and more machine-made, what in the world 
is going to happen to play? If it isn’t fun it 
simply isn’t play. 

We must amuse ourselves! This implies 
that we must have imagination and_in- 
telligence, and perhaps the average family 
has not a great wealth of these qualities. 
Yet the average must be as high as it was in 
the days before movies and cars and amuse- 
ments parks. It is, perhaps true that people 
of past generations had opportunities for 
amusement not available to us—corn husk- 
ings, sleigh-rides, camp-meeting, and other 
activities of a rural and pioneer people. 
This objection is not valid; corn husking 
in itself is no fun; those old Americans 
made it fun by bringing to it the spirit of 
play. They brought imagination to it, and 
had a good time. We really are as bright 
as our forefathers; but our brightness is 
latent; we are slow in waking up to the 
new conditions which the prosperity of the 
last thirty years has brought us. 

I think Americans must be a very bored 
people. ‘Two signs lead me to this belief: 
our feverish activity, rushing about con- 
stantly to have, as we say, “a good time”; 
and the deadly uniformity of the good times 
we have. And we are so solemn about it! 
Every evening, in thousands of towns, 
solemn, American families gobble their 
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dinners to rush off to the “‘first show.”’ Or 
they divide, in uniform groups—father to 
the loud speaker, mother and daughter to 
the movies, brother to one of the books in 
the “Tom Swift’ series, and Grandma to 
the earphones. No concerted action, as a 
family, to have a pleasant evening. 

Well, what’s wrong with that? Not a 
thing in the world, if it isn’t the regular 
thing. But it is, and that’s a pity. That's 
the reason we hurry around to escape bore- 
dom and find ourselves doubly 
tinually bored. 

Do I advocate that families should stay 
together every evening and play dumb 
crambo or authors? Certainly not. Homes 
where such “games” are always being played 
are dreadful places. I only advocate modera- 
tion. Dumb crambo is pretty poor sport in 
any case, but charades are fun, spelling 
games are fun, twenty questions and the ap- 
palling tests of intelligence and knowledge 
which have been made into games, are a 
great deal of fun. These games require in- 
telligence and effort and co- sony Play- 
ing them, we amuse ourselves. Can families 
play them? Yes, to an extent, although play 
groups, combined, ought to include only 
people of one generation if the fun is to be 
natural. This is a broad statement, and I 
don’t believe I mean to make it so sweeping. 
Usually, let us say, people of the same, or 
nearly the same age ought to play together. 
Otherwise there will be embarrassment and 
constraint, chiefly on the part of the younger 
members of the group, who unbend with 
other young people, but who have standards 
of decorum and dignity much too strict for 
their elders! 

Games aren’t the only means by which 
we can amuse ourselves. Earlier in the 
article | wrote that the joy of creating is 
almost an end in itself. So nearly an end 
in itself that we all have at times ex- 
perienced pleasure in making a perfectly 
useless thing. Women have spent happy 
hours making piano covers, necktie-1acks 
and the lace mats made to fall gracefully to 
the floor from the arms of chairs, and men 
have been known to werk feverishly at a 
job of whittling without achieving much. 
There is less of this sort of fruitless activity 
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now than in the generation just past, and 
that is a cause for rejoicing, but that does 
not mean that home crafts are worthless. 
In the nineties people wanted something to 
do, and so took to embroidery, “‘pyro- 
graphy” and making copies of Gibson girls, 
and such activity was deplorable, but only 
because it didn’t accomplish anything. 
Nowadays we can tinker with the car or 
with the radio, and get, so to speak, our 
energy’s worth. But most of us don’t. We 
can buy almost everything we need, and 
often the work on the car ends with screw- 
ing a (manufactured) tin plate saying 
“Don’t rush me, big boy” on the tire rack. 

This shows that we are foolish. In every 
home in the country there are countless 
tasks crying out for someone with the in- 
telligence to do them. These tasks will pay 
well to the person who responds, for, as I 
have said, there is joy in creating. Do you 
know that it is quite possible to repair a 
leaky faucet without the help of a plumber? 
It is. It is also possible to put a new tread 
or riser in the cellar steps, to build a trellis 
for a rambler, and a thousand other things. 
Such jobs as this mean work. But if you 
are working for and with your family you 
will find pleasure in it. Fathers and sons, 
and mothers and daughters—they are strong 
enough to wield a hammer, if they can 
serve a tennis ball—can get a lot of fun 
doing jobs like this. 

And so every home ought to have a work- 
shop,equipped with good sharp tools—work- 
man’s tools, not toys. Many hours can and 
will be spent there by various members of 
the family, hours of happy work, which is 
another word for play. 

The limits of an article are too narrow to 
suggest all the ways in which one can amuse 
oneself. Even a book would be too small, 
for the tastes and circumstances of families 
vary—or ought to vary—too greatly for 
any individual to prescribe play for all of 
them. I say “ought to vary” for it is de- 
pressingly evident that at present most 
Americans follow the same dull round in 
their quest for amusement. But tasks will 
vary if we give some consideration to the 
importance of play in our lives, and par- 
ticularly home-play. 
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‘Reducing the ‘Demands of Housekeeping 


BY HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 


Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


PART I 


HE trouble with these new ideas 
about bringing up children,” a mother 
of three recently remarked, “is that 
they take too much time. They are all very 
well for the women who can afford to pay 
for help. But when you have to do all your 
work yourself—and most of us do—it is 
hard enough to find time just to keep the 
children clean and out of mischief.” 

In her facts, if not in her conclusions, the 
speaker was right. It does take time to care 
for a child according to modern standards. 
And perhaps even more it takes a reserve 
of mental and nervous energy and a con- 
trol over one’s working day. The mother 
whose housework is constantly pressing at 
her heels, to whom an interruption is a bur- 
den and an irritation, will find herself push- 
ing her child aside, no matter how good her 
intentions. 

And in a large majority of our homes the 
children are still pushed aside. ‘Don’t 
bother mother now, she is busy” still has 
all too familiar a sound in childres’s ears. 
For in spite of all we hear about the leisure 
of modern women, the housekeeping tasks 
—the cooking and cleaning and laundering 
and mending—are still absorbing the time 
and attention of the mother. Before the 
children came, she may have had plenty of 
leisure, too much perhaps, unless she lived 
on a farm or worked outside of the home. 
After the children are grown, she may 
again find time on her hands. This much 
the Industrial Revolution has done, in re- 
lieving the home of the spinning and weav- 
ing and sewing, the butchering, baking and 
candlestick-making of our great-grand- 
mother’s day. But in most of the homes 
with young children, the routine of house- 
keeping still forms a full-time job, and in 
one-third of these homes, the additional 
farm work makes severe inroads into the 
time needed for rest and leisure. 

It is often asserted, however, that even 





the mother with young children would now 
have plenty of time if she would organize 
her work as well as her great-grandmother 
did and adopt the old-time simple stand- 
ards of housekeeping. The trouble with 
the modern home, these critics say, is that 
it has wasted the freedom brought by the 
Industrial Revolution in inefficiency and 
elaboration of work. 

Now there is no question that greater 
efficiency in housework and greater empha- 
sis upon essentials would go far to solve 
the homemaker’s problem. But if we re- 
move the rosy spectacles through which we 
are apt to view the past, it is not at all 
certain that we would find there the model 
for which we are seeking. Concerning our 
great-grandmother’s skill in managing her 
time we have, after all, very little knowl- 
edge. History does not reveal her substi- 
tute for a time schedule. Of her standards 
of housekeeping, however, we have some 
evidence. And when we recall the cakes 
and pies, the pickles and preserves that 
graced her table, her starched linens and 
ruffled petticoats, and the intricate con- 
struction of her gowns and bonnets, we may 
well wonder whether our progress has been 
wholly in the direction of greater elabora- 
tion! 

But whatever may have been true of our 
grandmother’s day, this much is certain: 
if the demands of housekeeping are to be 
further reduced, it will be by going forward 
to new conditions, not by reverting to the 
old. 

And a further reduction is bound to 
come. On every hand the homemakers of 
the country are fretting under their pres- 
ent situation. The six million women on 
the farm are still over-burdened. The two 
million married women “gainfully em- 
ployed” are struggling unde: their double 
jobs. The city woman without small chil- 
dren or an additional job is finding time 
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heavy on her hands. 
And in city and town 
and country, the 
mother with little chil- 
dren is beginning to 
demand that their care 
should no longer be 
crowded into second 
place. For the first 
time in history she is 
taking the attitude that 
if there is not enough 
time for both house- 
work and children, it 
is the housework that 
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“During the next fifty years, 
as in the last, the major gains 
in housekeeping may come from 
‘industry,’ from the transfer of 
work from the home to the 
large-scale agency.” 


“There is no surer way of 
postponing a real solution of the 
home-makers problem than by 
foisting it on the shoulders of 
the unskilled worker. 

. “The homemaker whose 
income is small may take cheer 
from the fact that it is through 
planning quite as much as 
through spending that the de- 
mands of housework can be re- 
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wide range of choice in 
the tasks upon which 
she spends her time. 
Certain work, of 
course, she may have to 
keep as her own, but 
as her first step in re- 
ducing her house- 
keeping time she 
should make sure that 
every task on her list 
can justify its presence 
there. 

There are three gen- 





duced.” 





must give way. 


eral ways which she 
may use in dropping a 














The most. striking 
thing about this widespread dissatisfaction 
with housekeeping is its hopefulness. ‘There 
is nothing discouraged about the modern 
homemaker. She has an active belief in the 
possibility of a better state of affairs. Some- 
where, somehow, she is sure, a solution can 
be found. And she is beginning to take on 
her own shoulders the job of finding it. 
Through her club programs, through her 
reading, through personal experiment, she 
is seeking a way out of her dilemma. 

But unfortunately her attack usually 
starts at the wrong end of the problem. She 
accepts her present list of tasks as it stands, 
and gives her attention to short-cuts, to 
methods of doing each task more quickly. 
The “family wash,” perhaps, may seem to 
take too long, and she buys a washing ma- 
chine, raises the tubs to a better height, or 
soaks the clothes over night. ‘The weekly 
baking may challenge her next, and she 
starts to save toward a self-regulating oven, 
or moves her supplies and utensils nearer 
her work table. Labor-saving equipment, 
the efficient arrangement of supplies and 
equipment, quicker processes—these are the 
weapons to which she turns. 

Now all this, of course, brings results; it 
does save time. But it should not have first 
place. Before considering how a job can 
best be done, it is the part of wisdom to 
consider whether it should be done at all, 
and if so, just what should be included in 
it. For although habit may blind her to 
the fact, even the busiest housewife has a 





task from her list. She 
may have it done outside the home, she 
may have it done in the home by some other 
person, or she may eliminate it. 

The first of these methods is the most 
important. From the long-time point of 
view, in fact, it may prove to be the only 
step worth considering in solving the home- 
maker’s problem. During the next fifty 
years, as in the last, the major gains in 
housekeeping may come from “industry,” 
from the transfer of work from the home 
to the large-scale agency. That this change 
is still going on is evident. Each year, 
each month, sees a further increase in the 
use of ready-cooked food, ready-made 
clothing, “ready-washed” laundry—all this 
in spite of our almost violent prejudice in 
favor of the home product. It may very 
well be that in the eyes of our children’s 
children, our present attempts to solve the 
housekeeping problem by increasing the 
efficiency of work in the home may seem a 
shortsighted waste of effort. 

But to the individual homemaker of this 
generation there are practical limitations to 
her use of the “outside” agency. In the 
first place, it costs money. And money may 
be even more difficult to spare than time. 
The family purse may have already ab- 
sorbed as much of the work of housekeep- 
ing as it can. It is easy to exaggerate this 
drawback, however. The modern factory 
turns out its products so cheaply that their 
cost is often but little above the cost of 
materials used in the home-made article. 
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With laundering, of course, this is not true. 
Here the money saved by doing the job at 
home is a considerable item, for most of the 
charge made by the commercial laundry is 
for labor rather than for materials. With 
some of the sewing jobs this is also true. 
And when the farm provides the food to be 
used, home canning is obviously a real 
economy. But for home baking, home 
soap-making and even for most home sew- 
ing, it would be difficult nowadays to make 
out a case on the ground of the amount of 
money saved. 

But, it may be claimed, on the ground of 
quality the home product is justified. And 
this to some extent we must grant, though 
for a rapidly decreasing number of articles. 
But the question which the homemaker 
must settle here is not so much whether the 
home quality is better as it is what she is 
willing to sacrifice for that better quality. 













The Better Homes Commit- 
tee of Holyoke, Mass., 
and the Home Information 
Center, remodelled a tene- 
ment to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of improved housing 
at low cost. The picture 
below shows kitchen and 
toilet before improvement. 
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If a choice must be made between home- 
made bread and time with the children, or 
home-laundered linen and much-needed 
rest, the path of wisdom is only too plain. 

Even when cost and quality do not in- 
terfere with the transfer of home tasks to 
the large-scale agency, there usually still 
remains another limitation to this method 
of shortening the homemaker’s list. She 
still has on her hands the bulk of her rou- 
tine work—the meals, the cleaning, the 
mending, and in the case of the rural home- 
maker, perhaps the laundering also. For 
these tasks the community usually does not 
yet provide satisfactory “outside” substi- 
tutes. She must turn, then, to her second 
method, and consider whether any of her 
work can well be transferred to other per- 
sons in her home. 


(To be concluded) 


View of the kitchen in the tene- 
ment reconditioned by the Better 
Homes committee in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. This photograph 
should be contrasted with the 
view showing the room before 
reconditioning. 








“The purpose of Parent-Teacher Associations is to unite the School and 
Home into a stronger bond of fellowship that the Teacher and Parent may com- 
bine their efforts to train the child for better citizenship; to have an influence 
in moulding public opinion to the securing of the best laws in town, city, state 
and nation, pertaining to the education and protection of children.” 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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VERY species of animal has its special 
skill with which it is particularly en- 
dowed and equipped and by the ex- 
ercise of which it keeps itself alive and 
well; every animal, and also every insect. 

With man began a new set of skills, the 
chief of which was concerned with the use 
of tools, and since that time the human has 
steadily moved upward, for, in direct pro- 
portion to manual skill, step by step, the 
brain capacity and the enlightenment of the 
heart, that is, of the emotions and the 
springs of action, developed toward the 
divine until at last Shakespeare could say, 

“What a piece of work is man, how noble 
in reason, how infinite in faculty, in action 
how like an angel, in apprehension so like 
a god”! Other elements, such as the 
lengthening period of childhood, entered 
into this ascent but manual skills were the 
essentials ones. 

Now these skills were the outcrop of 
interests and then the success achieved after 
the most agonizing but indomitable process 
of trial and error, produced increased in- 
terest and so the two acted and reacted 
until people like Phidias and Michael 
Angelo, Newton, Bach and Beethoven, 
Stevenson and Edison, all the great crafts- 
men, scientists, artists, and musicians of 
past and present, were possible. And it 
is on these people and their kinsfolk, how- 
humble, that founded. 
“Without these,” as Ecclesiasticus says, 
“cannot a city be inhabited.” Let me quote 
a little of that fine statement from the 
Apocrapha— 

“All these trust to their hands, and 
everyone is wise in his work. Without 
these cannot a city be inhabited, nor 
shall men sojourn or walk up and down 


ever society is 
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Skills as Soctal 
Safeguards 


BY EDWARD YEOMANS 


Author of “Shackled Youth,” Director of The 
Valley School at Ojai, California 


therein. For these maintain the fabric 

of the world and in the handiwork of 

their craft in their prayer.” 

But the progress of our industrial civiliza- 
tion has inevitably produced a cleavage be- 
tween the hand workers and the head 
workers, with the result that today in- 
tensive manufacture, with its quantity pro- 
duction at high speed and with increasing 
efficiency, has degraded hand work to 
something like a slavery of both hand and 
mind, and the thing we call “soul,” which 
is the product of these plus the emotional 
life, is ground up in the machinery and is 
confused and defeated in its aspirations and 
subject to deformities and abberations that, 
accumulated, easily produce the dark and 
terrible flowers of passion and the homicide 
we call war. 

Instead of skills being—as they naturally 
would be—social safeguards, they have be- 
come social menaces, for though the amaz- 
ing skill is there, it is applied in ways that 
defeat rather than advance the ascent of 
man by intensifying competitive bitterness— 
by searing his soul. Henry Ford, first 
among the captains of industry and himself 
a great sinner in this matter of the de- 
graded hand, now sees the necessity for 
betterment and institutes the “five-day 
week.” But that does not cure the disease 
by any means, because the reaction from 
the slavish life in a factory will not pro- 
mote anything but a feverish sort of leisure 
in which the ministration of the hand will 
not be a central feature, except as hands 
are necessary for the driving of more auto- 
mobiles. Ford himself seems to feel this 
because he is writing at some length on the 
hand as the basis of education—an idea 
not original with him but one of great im- 
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portance and based 
on the strongest argu- 
ment. 

This short article is 
not intended to discuss 
more than one as- 
pect of unskillfulness, 
namely, that which re- 
duces the _ attraction 
and value of the home. 
Much might be said 
about the condition of 
“unskilled labor.” If 
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“Let school people and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations under- 
stand that if they wish to contri- 
bute to something beside bank 
balances, if they have any’ re- 
gard for the individuality of 
those children who confront 
them daily with all their divine 
equipment crying out for em- 
ployment ... , if they want to 
make the world better, sweeter, 
happier, less subject to catas- 
trophies, personal and national, 
they will make manual arts, and 
the skills attached thereto, the 
central feature of school proc- 
esses.” 
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Given a normal hu- 
man equipment with 
all the magical quali- 
ties secreted in brains 
and hands it is nothing 
less than tragic that 
the individual life 
should be as meaning- 
less as it is. Religion 
does what it can to save 
the situation by conso- 
lations of various sorts, 
but consolations and 








you want to get a vivid 
picture of that go to 





compensations are cer- 
tainly called for after 








Chicago and visit the 
Municipal Lodging House and the “flops.” 
Seventy-five thousand homeless men fre- 
quent Chicago in the winter time, even in 
prosperous times like these. Only a few of 
them got beyond sixth grade in school. It 
wasn’t their fault, it was the fault of “cir- 
cumstances.” What are “circumstances,” 
anyway? They are the things that stand 
around—that’s exactly what the word 
means in Latin—they stand around and 
prevent a passage through, like a range of 
mountains. There is a passage through but 
it is hard for the surrounded person to see 
it. It is hard to see out when you are in 
a kind of social well and up to the neck in 
poverty. “The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.” If you have never been 
really poor you can’t understand the pro- 
found truth of that. 

But I want to talk about manual skills 
for those who make the upper layers, those 
whose work is sedentary, confining, monot- 
onous, the huge armies of clerks, stenog- 
raphers, salesmen and saleswomen, etc., that 
pour daily “down town” and back, like so 
much coal in a chute, delivered to burn six 
or eight hours under the boilers of business 
—returned to recover—then delivered again 
until reduced to ashes. 

The thing to do with these people who 
are so faithful and so necessary and really 
so remarkably good, considering all the 
temptations to be otherwise—is to save 
them from being wholly commonplace, with 
lives insignificant to themselves and unre- 
freshing to their community. 


youth has passed and 
the dreary journey towards age begins. The 
theatre applies an opiate, as do the sen- 
sational novel and magazine. But I suggest 
a consolation and compensation to put be- 
side religion and to replace the sensational- 
ism and that is—a skill in manual arts, in 
wood, in metal, in basketry, in clay, in 
weaving, and also in music, vocal and in- 
strumental. These things must be started 
in schools—in the public schools—and 
maintained through high schools, not as 
pre-vocational matters, not as “living 
getters’ but as “life savers,” as a means of 
making society in general so much better be- 
cause more light hearted, and light hearted 
because sharing a little in the business of 
creation. That is the only thing that makes 
people happy in any permanent manner. 
Nature, says Bergson, has given one signal 
to indicate that her ends are being fulfilled 
and that signal is Joy. 

Therefore, let school people and Parent- 
Teacher Associations understand that if 
they wish to contribute to something beside 
bank balances, if they have any regard for 
the individuality of those children who con- 
front them daily with all their divine equip- 
ment crying out for employment but 
systematically denied a hearing, if they 
want to make the world better, sweeter, 
happier, less subject to catastrophies, per- 
sonal and national, they will make manual 
arts, and the skills attached thereto, the 
central feature of school processes, adding 
to these, music and dancing (folk dancing) 
and surrounding this core with the best of 
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literature, history, geography, mathematics, 
making, however, the hand the in- 
timate associate of the mind and its most 
potent developer. 

Better homes in America? Well, the 
rich need better homes almost more than 
the poor and all I have said will apply to 
them. But they won't be 
know; such is the deceitfulness of riches! 

I think this change of emphasis must be- 
gin in the training schools for teachers, but 
it must be initiated, it must be demanded 
by the parents who refuse to contemplate 


science, 


interested, I 


the spectacle of their children, with their 
bright eyes and thirsty minds and hungry 
bonis being reduced by the 
processes to nothing but dust in the in- 
dustrial mill, somebody's clerk. ‘This they 
may be and be themselves, but only if that 
self is considered precious by parents and 
teachers and saved from being rolled by the 
steam roller into the macadam with which 
our industrialism would pave the way to 
some destination inhuman and joyless. 


usual school 
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‘There is no room here to specify details, 
but those interested should communicate 
with the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
and refer to this article. ‘The business of 
this Association is to assist people to a better 
kind of education for their children and they 
are anxious to fulfill their function. 

One of the most luminous spots in the 
history of the world,—and there have been 
some exceedingly bright spots,—is that little 
scene in Palestine when that very wonder- 
ful person we call the Christ took occasion 
to instruct those compatriots of his, and all 
of us ever since, in the value of a child. He 
did it, you remember, by setting one in the 
midst of them, by calling up some little by- 
stander and lifting him up so that all might 
see and then saying, in effect, “Look at this 
child; he is the only real representative of 
the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. Don’t 
make him like you—make yourselves like 
him.” 


The (ross ‘Roads 


BY LENNA L. 


Medical Director, 


MEANES, M.D. 


Women's Foundation for Health 


PART I 


PILGRIM sat on a rock at the 
Back of him lay 
over which he had come. In many 
ways it had not been all he hoped it might 
be. Of course, there had been days when 
he had trodden it exultantly, when he had 
found time and desire to look up and re- 
joice in the beauty lying everywhere about 
him; but in between those d:z uys there had 
many more when his body had not 
responded’ happily to the demands he put 
upon it; days when he had neither time nor 
desire to lift his eyes from the drab road. 
To be sure he had come some distance 
when one measured it by days, months, and 
ears. Even when one measured it by gain in 
vold and public recognition, it hadn’t been 
‘0 bad. But as a whole, he had not been up 
to his best long enough at any time to feel 
particularly gratified over the sum total. 


cross 


roads. the road 


been 


Well, what about it? He looked at the 
map stretched across his knees. He could 
go right ahead on this same road. He 
looked up and followed it with his eyes 
until it lost itself away over yonder in the 
flat grey of the horizon. Or he could take 
this other which forked off and gradually 
lifted itself to a spacious table land shining 
fair against the sky. ‘The signposts were 
clearly set either way. Yes, he could stay 
by the old road—just go on. But if he 
did, he saw an increase, rather than a de- 
crease, of his past unpleasant days: more 
days when his body and mind both dragged. 
On the other hand, while the new road 
called for more effort to begin with, if he 
had the nerve to stick through the first 
miles, the rest of the journey promised— 

Well, just what did it promise? 

“HEALTH-POSITIVE,” he spelled out on 
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the map where the table land was indi- 
cated. Between where he sat on the rock 
by the road and that height beyond, he saw 
curves and corners, each marked with the 
shedding of some of those miserable bur- 
dens which had so handicapped his easy 
traveling in the old days. What could he 
not do if he could have every day like those 
glittering ones which stood out in his mem- 
ory surrounded by a glow of satisfaction? 
But he knew those corners were not turned 
without effort; and that effort must be his 
alone. On the old read he could shuffle 
along without much effort, and he was get- 
ting along to the years where it was not 
easy to learn new tricks. ‘To be sure, he 
didn’t care much for that flat grey hori- 
zon, especially since he had caught a glimpse 
of the highlands topping the other road. He 
stretched and sighed. 
Which road will he take? 


WHERE TO GO 


Last September the Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health began a series of articles in 
the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, the first 
of which set up before the readers a goal 
of real help, and the succeeding numbers, 
the various signposts necessary to pass in 
reaching that goal. The first was called 
“Living as a Fine Art.” We all know. that 
to develop anything into art takes strong 
desire, real will power, and years of per- 
sistent hard work. However, the result is 
worth all of that since it brings joy, not 
only to the artist, but to the whole world 
around him. Certainly the goal set up by 
the Foundation is a worthy one. 


THE MAP 

Now, in these days of travel—long trips 
and short ones—half the fun is in studying 
how to get from HERE to THERE. ‘The 
whole family studies the map. And, inci- 
dentally, the whole family learns geogra- 
phy. Following these rules of modern 
travel, the Foundation, having set up the 
goal in September, followed in October 
with a discussion of the Health Road Map. 
Everyone was urged to own his own copy. 
That map was, of course, the health exami- 
nation blank. By studying it the whole 
family would learn something of the health 
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country. When it comes to marking the 
route, however, the family doctor steps in, 
and he marks a different road for each in- 
dividual member of the family, since each 
member must travel according to the assets 
he possesses, into his own land of health. 

So the October number of this series 
suggested getting the blank for the health 
examination from the Foundation or the 
American Medical Association, both au- 
thoritative in the eyes of the medical pro- 
fession, suggested studying those blanks and 
then taking them to the family physician to 
have the individual chart made. Such a 
chart would be useless as a guide to health 
if it only pointed out our present handi- 
We should know about those handi- 
caps—yes, and get rid of them; but that 
isn’t all, any more than is the knowing that 
a “bridge out” is to be detoured at the be- 
ginning of our travels. We detour as told, 
but if we want to get from New York to 
San Francisco we do not stop because we 
have to detour. We wouldn’t think much 
of a map that marked no roads beyond 
“Bridge Out.” We want to get to San 
Francisco, not just across the river from 
New York. Fortunately the map lures us 
on the highways across our broad land. 

The same principle holds true of our 
health maps, our health examination blanks. 
The “bridge out” in our particular case, 
may range from infected tonsils to some in- 
cipient disease, hidden to us until discovered 
in this survey, but serious in its possibili- 
ties. Ridding ourselves of the bad tonsils 
or rooting out the malignant disease does 
not bring us to health positive a bit more 
than detouring a broken bridge brings us 
to San Francisco. The start is necessary, 
but being rid of disease doesn’t mean health 
positive any more than Hoboken means 
San Francisco. 


caps. 


And since it is San Francisco that lures 
us we are not satisfied with Hoboken; since 
it is health-positive that we want—just 
freedom from disease does not satisfy us. 
In fact, having got rid of those tonsils and 
that other fear, we should be counting our 
blessings and speeding on the road to our 

SIGN POSTS 


‘ (To be continued) 
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A School Health Program for Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


department, discussing the different features of the health protection of the 


B EGINNING with the January number, a series of articles is appearing in this 


child in school. Each of these vitally concerns the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, since each is necessary for the well-being of the children. 

As a means of enabling an association to understand what is being done in 
its own school, questions designed to throw light on the situation will be con- 
tained in every number. Such study will be valuable in itself and must neces- 
sarily precede any effort on the part of the association to improve the service the 


school already offers. 


The President or Chairman may find it advisable to appoint a committee to 
make the investigation beforehand and report to the full meeting; or may pre- 
fer to begin with a general discussion of the subject, and follow it with an inves- 
tigation, the committee to present its report with recommendations at a later date. 


PART III 


THE CONTROL OF DISEASES 


BY S. J. CRUMBINE, M.D. AND ALICE FISHER LOOMIS 


HAT can a parent-teacher associa- 
tion do about keeping the school 
free from diseases that can be 


passed on from one child to another? ‘The 
answer is, that acting either individually or 
collectively, the parents and teachers can do 
a great deal. 

The two things to remember are: (1) 
that it is far easier to prevent disease than 
to stop the spread of it once it has started, 
and (2) that if it does appear, the sick 
child should be separated from the others 
it the earliest possible moment. 


HOW TO WARD OFF DISEASE 

Generally speaking, the better health 
people are in the more readily they are 
able to resist the disease germs that may 
happen to enter their bodies. Good general 
health alone, however, will not save us 
from taking the infectious diseases that 
often visits schools and homes. Our safety 
depends on something else; either on a par- 
ticular substance in our bodies that some of 
us are fortunate enough to possess and that 
enables us to overcome a particular dis- 
ease; Or, on a protection that is given us 
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from the outside in the form of inoculations. 
Where there is no way of proving that we 
are in the former class, the only thing to do 
is to seek the protection that can be given. 

Because we have found a way to protect 
ourselves from them, there are certain dis- 
eases that can be practically eliminated ; 
prominent among these are smallpox and 
diphtheria, and there is no excuse for allow- 
ing our children to contract either one. 
Vaccination against smallpox should have 
been given when the child was a baby and 
protection against diphtheria by the time he 
is one year old. If this has not been done 
before he enters school, the protection 
against both should no longer be delayed. 

All children with- 
out exception should 
be vaccinated, since 
there is no way of 
finding out whether 
they are susceptible 
tosmallpox. Rarely, 
if ever, will a per- 
son contract small- 
pox who has been 
successfully vacci- 
nated—that is, a 
vaccination that 
“takes’—w ithin 
five years. Occasion- 
ally a person suc- 
cessfully vaccinated years ago will get 
smallpox. Even in such cases, however, the 
attack will probably be light. As a matter 
of precaution it is best to have the vaccina- 
tion repeated at least every five years. 

It has been found that there are some chil- 
dren—generally the older ones—who are 
naturally safe from diphtheria; and a test 
(the Schick test) has been devised that 
shows which are these fortunate ones. If 
the test shows that a child is safe, then 
nothing more need be done; but if it shows 
that: he is among those likely to take the 
disease, it is wise to let the doctor give him 
the injections of toxin-antitoxin that will 
make him secure against it. 

This is the more desirable because by 
everyone working together, it is perfectly 
possible to cause diphtheria to disappear 
from a community. In some states a cam- 





“The Call to the Round-up.” 
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paign is being waged—and with good hope 
of success—to get rid of it entirely by 1930. 

Is your school equipped to give children 
the Schick Test, and to protect them if 
necessary against both diphtheria and small- 
pox? If not, a practical activity lies before 
the parent-teacher association in working 
out in co-operation with the school authori- 
ties, the doctor and the nurse, some plan by 
which the school shall become 100 per cent 
free from danger of these two diseases. 


PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF DISEASE 

Unfortunately there are other ills to 
which children are subject—scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, chicken-pox, colds, sore 
throats, etc.—all of 
which are very 
“catching.” We 
used to think that 
everyone had to go 
through one or all 
of these illnesses and 
that the sooner chil- 
dren got them over 
the better. But that 
was entirely wrong. 
Children do not 
have to have any of 
these sicknesses and 
we should do every- 
thing we can to pro- 
tect them, since ofttimes these seemingly 
unimportant ailments leave some perma- 
nent ill effect. 

A practice many schools have adopted is 
the morning inspection, when the teacher 
looks at the children to see if there are any 
signs of sickness, as well as to check up on 
their habits of cleanliness. Such signs are 
running nose, watery eyes, flushed face or 
hot forehead suggesting fever, headache, 
cough, etc. If she finds these early symp- 
toms the child is sent home, for the sake of 
his own health and to protect the others. 

If the mother had inspected the child 
herself before he left home, perhaps she 
would have detected these signs or would 
have noticed some distinct change from his 
usual appearance and behavior, and so have 
saved him the journey to school and his 
school fellows the danger of taking his sick- 
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ness. Naturally it is a misfortune to keep 
children out of school for a trifle, but it is 
a worse misfortune to let them go if that 
means spreading a sickness through the 
schoolroom. Several diseases are “catching” 
before they have gone far enough to show 
a rash or other definite symptoms. ‘There- 
fore it is better to be on the safe side, and 
keep a child who shows signs of cold or 
sore throat at home and separated from his 
brothers and sisters. Sometimes a child 
who is kept at home for whooping cough or 
measles does not feel sick, but he is never- 
theless as much of a danger to other chil- 
dren as if he were seriously ill and con- 
fined to bed. The children taking the dis- 
ease from him may be less fortunate than he, 
and the mother who lets her sick child play 
with other children runs the chance of giv- 
ing them a sickness that may be most serious. 

It is not customary to quarantine for 
colds, although most colds are contagious, 
but we can all adopt a voluntary quarantine 
and in some school systems “Stay at Home 
with a Cold” campaigns are being con- 
ducted. Colds are most contagious in their 
early stages and generally a child stays in 


Questions for the P.-T. 


The following questions are designed to 
show the school’s method of dealing with 
communicable diseases; in answering them, 
the members of the Association will per- 
haps become better acquainted with the 
health service in their school. 

1. What records does your school keep of 
the diseases children have already had when 
they enter school, and that they contract 
after entrance ? 

2. What records are kept of immuniza- 
tions given, such as vaccination against 
smallpox or inoculations against diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, etc. ? 

3. Are these records easily accessible, so 
that in case of a child coming down with 
diphtheria, for instance, it may at once be 
known which children are in danger? 

4. Does your school vaccinate children 
against smallpox when desired ? 

5. Does it give them the Schick Test? 

6. If they are found to be susceptible to 
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school a day too long. Probably many a 
cold that “runs through a schoolroom” could 
be headed off by the first victim staying at 
home at the first suspicion of a cold and 
remaining there until he had finished 
coughing, sneezing, or having any con- 
siderable nasal discharge. 

Children can be trained to understand 
their responsibility for the health of their 
schoolfellows and that without making 
them self-conscious. ‘They should learn to 
realize that in spite of their desire not to be 
absent from school, it is better to miss than 
to give a sickness to other children. Other 
points on which they can be trained are: 

1. To report to parents or teacher if they 
feel ill. This may prevent an epidemic. 

2. To report to parents or teacher if they 
notice signs of sickness in others. This is 
particularly the duty of the older pupils. 

3. To respect quarantine regulations. 

4. To keep away from people who have 
coughs and colds and to be careful not to 
cough or sneeze in the faces of others. 

5. To use only their individual cups, 
towels, pencils, etc., and to keep fingers and 
objects out of their mouths. 


Association to Ask Itself 


diphtheria, does it give them toxin-anti- 
toxin? 

7. What means are there for discovering 
sick children and excluding them from the 
classroom until it is known whether their 
sickness is “catching” ? 

8. Who is responsible for readmitting to 
school a child who has been sick? 

9. Where a child is sent home, is there 
any means of knowing whether he receives 
prompt medical treatment? Early treatment 
often shortens the period of sickness and 
prevents complications. 

10. What is done about the children who 
have been exposed to the disease? Are they 
allowed to mingle with the other classes? 

11. What regulations are there about ad- 
mitting to school, children from the same 
family as the sick child, where the sickness 
is not one that is quarantined ? 

12. Are contagious diseases promptly re- 
ported to the proper authorities? 
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The Ualue—T he Perils—of the Screen 








As a matter of general information Miss Barry’s article in the March issue of the 
magazine contains much that is interesting on children and their attendance at the cinema. 
Even more so is the article now submitted which is a reprint from The Evening Stand- 
ard, London, England, October 16, 1926.—E. K. K. 








Commission of In- 
quiry into the of the motion 
picture in education will come as 

something of a shock to those who so loudly 
denounce ‘“‘the bad for the 
young and as multiplying the evil in the 
land, for although the Commission strenu- 
ously attempted to defeat the film on its 
own ground, they have been forced to the 
conclusion that it has, from every point 
of view, a well-marked advantage for edu- 
cational purposes. 

A child will get more good from one film 
of the right sort in half an hour than he 
will from books in a week, but the whole 
difficulty is to get the right kind of film. 
Many modern films carry with them a real 
danger to the young; the child cannot grasp 
as a grown-up can the difference between 
real life and make-believe, and he carries 
the atmosphere of the screen home with him 
to bed. There he lives through it all 
again; the melodrama becomes nightmare, 
the excitement, sleeplessness, and slowly but 
surely the little one’s nerves are set on edge. 
Then we hear all about the undesirable 
effect of the screen, all about the supposed 
increase in juvenile crime, and people say, 
“Prevent them from going to the movies” 
—as if that were possible. 


HE report of a 
uses 


pictures” as 


BORED BY LOVE STORIES 


The truth of the matter is that the “ 
tense human drama” which so delights the 
adult is both far too subtle and far too real- 
istic for the minds of young people, and that 
before having judgment passed upon it the 
movie should be given a chance. 

lf children were asked what sort of film 
they want to see, would they really vote for 
close-ups of heroines with glycerine tears 


in- 


streaming down their faces, or for films 
showing handsome villains at their harrow- 
work? Of course they would not. 
How can any child follow the intricacies of 
American domestic life? The love affairs 
of an imaginary lord are nothing to him; 
how on earth can he be expected to make 
out what the nobleman is so concerned 
about? What child of twelve or fourteen 
is interested in handsome men’s infidelity 
with other men’s wives? He may gape at 
their motor cars, or stare open-mouthed at 
the gorgeous dresses of the pretty ladies, 
but the drama!—to him there is no drama 


ing 


at all. Prevent him from going to the pic- 
tures? No: rather give him what he wants. 


Children are children still; the last thing 
they want to see is the love story. Their 
interest lies in far simpler things; in films 
about what has really happened, in pictures 
of foreign lands, in nature films, and 
pictures of the lives of animals. From 
England, the Colonies, Germany, Poland, 
Japan, and many other countries, there 
comes the same answer; the child wants 
films of real life, and not of fictitious hap- 
penings on a set stage. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS 


A historical film will draw children in 
crowds. Show them Napoleon on his horse, 
or Livingstone under a palm tree, or 
Amundsen making his way across the ice 
and they are thrilled. These men have 
really lived, and the child can believe in 
them. Such films can be used to teach his- 
tory and geography in a far better way than 
can result from book learning, as investi- 
gations on the point have shown. 

As this is becoming realized, the film is 
slowly taking its real place in the educa- 
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tion of the young. In other countries, as, 
for example, in America and in Germany, 
where they are far more alive where 
child welfare is concerned than we are, the 
film is being increasingly introduced into 
schools and colleges. History, geography, 
and nature study are especially suited for 
presentation by the film, and the results 
have been found uniformly excellent. 

If a suitable subject, such as history, is 
taught by the film, there is a great deal less 
weariness, fatigue, and wandering of at- 
tention than if the same subject is taught 
in the ordinary way; both pupils and 
teachers are fresher at the end of a day’s 
work, and both are capable of putting more 
work into the day. At the same time it is 
found that the impressions produced last 
longer, and the remembrance of detail is 
more vivid. 

In every way, lessons by the films, or 
even lessons with lantern slides, seem to be 
far more accurately and clearly remem- 
bered than the same lessons taught orally, 
both among boys and girls of all ages. 
This, of course, is just what might be ex- 
pected, for a child will often take an in- 
terest in what sees on the screen when he 
will display indifference to the same subject 
presented, sometimes none too skillfully, by 
the teacher. 

These films are not, and should not be, 
the heavy “instructional” films so often 
shown to children; youngsters detect con- 
descension at once, and their lessons are 
better sugared over a bit. ‘To them every 
film dealing with real life and with things 
which have happened is an_ instructional 
film; even out of the dramas which they 
see in picture houses they suck instruction, 
only too often, as events have proved, in 
vice. 

SERIOUS RESULTS 

It is the misuse of the screen that is re- 
sponsible for much of what we hear about 
voung folks, children and adolescents, be- 
ing urged to undesirable adventure and 
crime, and as millions of children attend 
the pictures every week, it is about time 
that their needs were given recognition. 

In the present state of affairs, the young 
eople have to choose between drama which 
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they can’t understand and heavy instruc- 
tionals which they aren’t interested in; of 
course they choose the drama, anything be- 
ing better than nothing. The type of films 
which would afford them both amusement 
and instruction are not to be found even in 
the schools; one can scarcely expect them 
to be found in the popular picture palaces, 
where nine-tenths of the films have an 
“absorbing love interest.” The results will 
be a good deal more serious than people 
suppose, and signs of these results are ready 
to hand for anyone who cares to look for 
them. 

Within the last six months attention has 
been called to an exactly similar misuse of 
the screen, and to the evils which have re- 
sulted from it, in connection with the edu- 
cational value of the film among the na- 
tives of other countries. Educationally 
speaking, the natives of countries like Cen- 
tral Africa are merely children; from the 
screen dramas circulated among them they 
learn nothing but false notions of civiliza- 
tion and morality, so that what the colonist 
tries to teach them on one hand is undone 
by the film producer on the other. 


OUT OF HAND 


It is, in fact, the practice to send to these 
parts the very pictures which would not 
have a chance of being a success in this 
country or in America—the very worst 
productions of the industry. The argu- 
ment, if there is any argument at all, is 
that it really doesn’t matter; the natives 
are uncritical, let them have anything they 
will put up with. There has been a great 
deal of talk of late about the influence of 
the negro on Western civilization; it’s a 
pity there is not more talk about the in- 
fluence of Western civilization on the 
negro. If there were, the screen would 
have something to answer for. 

One cannot get it into the heads of some 
people that the film is more than a mere 
passing entertainment. In these days it is 
moulding the ideas of millions of young 
people, forming their ideas of art and the 
drama, even their ideas of morals. As a 
weapon of education it is unequalled, but, 
like all powerful weapons, it is apt to go off 
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at the butt end if carelessly used, usually 
with dire effect on the user. Like every 
new invention, the motion picture has got 
out of hand, and it is only now, after some 
twenty years, that steps are being taken to 
utilize it to its full advantage. 
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The League of Nations has determined 
to make a deliberate effort, not to keep 
young people away from the movies, but 
to provide them with the films which they 
want and which they need.—From “The 
Evening Standard,” London, England. 





Through the courtesy of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, we are able to give to our 
readers these two interesting articles on the “Movies,” from the English point of view. 


—E. K.K. (March and April). 








WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


FAMILY: 


*“The Beloved Rogue” 
Features Prod. Inc. 10. 


(John Barrymore)— 
“Down the Stretch” (Robert Agnew and 
Marion Nixon)—Universal. 7. 
“Heaven on Earth” (Conrad Nagel and Renee 
Adoree)—Metro Goldwyn. 7. 
“Let It Rain” (Shirley Mason and Douglas 
MacLean)—R. C. Pictures. 7. 
“The Love Thrill” (Laura LaPlante and Tom 
Moore) Universal. 6. 
“The Magic Garden” (Margaret 
and Raymond Keene)—R. C. Pict. 7. 
“The Monkey Talks” (Olive Borden and Ray- 
mond Hitchcock)—Fox. 6. 
“The Mysterious Rider” (Jack 
Betty Jewel)—Famous Players. 6. 
“The Red Mill’ (Marion Davies and Tom 
Moore)—Metro Goldwyn. 7. 
(Victor Herbert's musical 


Morris 


Holt and 


. comedy ) 
“Upstream” (Raymond Hitchcock and Nancy 
Nash)—Fox. 6. 
“The Yankee Clipper’ (Elinor Fair and 
Wm. Boyd)—Cinema Corp. of America. 9. 
(Navy story of Victorian Period.) 


B 


“The Block Signal” (Ralph Lewis)—Gotham. 
6. (Railroad story.) 

“Flying High” (Alice Calhoun)—Lumas. 5. 

“Heroes of the Night” (Cullen 
Marion Nixon)—Lumas. 7. 

“Hills of Kentucky” (Rin Tin Tin)—Warner 
Bros. 7. 


Landis and 


WESTERNS: 


“The Denver 
versal. 6. 


Dude” (Hoot Gibson)—Uni- 


“The 


Hazel 


Gallant Fool” (Billy 
Deane)—Rayart. 5. 

“Somewhere in Sonora” (Ken Maynard and 
Kathleen Collins)—First National. 6. 


Sullivan and 





A 
ADULTs: 

“Marriage” (Virginia Valli)—Fox. 6. (From 
story by H. G. Wells.) 

“The Understanding Heart” (Joan Crawford 
and Rockcliffe Fellows)—Metro Goldwyn. 7. 
(Peter B. Kyne story.) 

“Three Hours” (Corinne Griffith )—Corinne 
Griffith Prod. 7. 

B 

“Easy Pickings” (Anna Q. Nilsson and Ken- 

neth Harlan)—First Nat. 6. 


SHORT REEL: COMEDIES: 


“Alice in Slumberland” Pictorial Clubs—re- 
leased through Pathe. 

“Don’t Park Here.” Pathe. 

“Fast Company.” (Our Gang) Pathé. 

“The Limit Game.” (Western Comedy.) 
Pictorial Clubs—released through Pathé. 


Firms DEDICATED TO Boy Scouts: 


“Be  Pepared.” Pictorial Clubs—released 
through Pathé. 

“Moulders of Manhood.” 
released through Pathé. 

“Scouting with Dan Beard.” 
—released through Pathé. 

*_Especially 

A—Good. 

B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and 
production. 

Number of reels indicated by figure placed to 
right of name of producer. 


Pictorial Clubs— 
Pictorial Clubs 


recommended. 


Twelve to fifteen minutes average time to 
show one reel. 
. 
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Ownership and the Pre-School Child 


First-Year Talks for Pre-School Parents 


BY EVELYN D. COPE 








VERY new baby has the than one, but each child might 
same attraction for us. Care of Property. have his own ball of different 
We look upon the per- ra ga color or size. 
fect form and marvel at its Sincerity. This also gives the parent 
completeness. A panorama of Values. the desired opportunity of 
its future flashes through our Pt se el teaching unselfishness through 
minds. We see this little child the sharing of some toys with 








mingling with his fellow be- 
ings and we realize that from the beginning 
this little life must learn how to associate 
itself with other lives. Ownership means 
much more than the rightful possession of 
one’s own property. It embraces the rights 
of every individual; it includes an under- 
standing of the principles of honesty, gen- 
erosity, responsibility, thoughtfulness, ap- 
preciation and simplicity. Ownership means 
building of character and training in social 
behavior. 

Perhaps the first thought that comes to us 
in connection with the word ownership is 
that of material property. From the 
earliest years every child should have some 
things that are his alone. And this holds 
good not only for the pre-school child but 
for the older brother or sister, as well as 
father and mother. We all feel the need of 
some things of our very own. ‘The little 
child is no exception. Indeed this is a neces- 
sary part of his social development. That a 
spirit of communal interests in the home 
where every thing belongs to everybody is 
a happy one, sounds very well in theory, 
but it does not work out so well in practice. 
The little child should have his own bed, 
chair, toilet articles, dishes and spoon, that 
he may develop pride of ownership, honesty 
and a sense of values. The same principle 
holds good in respect to toys. However if 
there are several children in the family it 
is a good plan to have some toys which be- 
long to all the children and some which 
belong to each individual child. A wagon 
ould be used by all the children but does 
not every girl want her own doll? A set 
of dishes can serve the demands of more 


brother or sister. The child 
learns to be considerate and thoughtful, 
and at the same time his desire for 
possession is satisfied by having some things 
which are his alone. As_ the child 
grows older this thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration can be carried from the ma- 
terial things into the realm of the spirit, 
for from such simple beginnings the child 
learns kindness and regard for the wishes, 
conditions and feelings of others. 

When children share their toys with each 
other, either in the family or with their 
playmates, they naturally play together. 
They are beginning to learn a great lesson 
in life,—the art of living together, for it is 
“not what we give but what we share” 
that counts. Play with other children of the 
same age affords the best opportunity for 
sowing the seeds of social adjustment. 
Happy and fortunate is the child whose 
parents realize this need. The picture of 
the child without playmates is indeed a 
sad one. 

As we live together we not only learn 
to share with each other but we also learn 
that each of-us has possessions which no one 
has the right to take from us. Parents 
sometimes spend days of arixiety because the 
child takes things which do not belong to 
him. Let us not accuse the little child of 
stealing or even of being selfish. Rather 
think of him as being self-centered. From 
his point of view he is the center of his 
world, all things revolve about himself; 
and naturally all things within sight are to 
be desired. It is most important that the 
tendency to apropriate things be checked 
at once. Kindly but firmly the child must 
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be taught the meaning of “mine and thine.” 
A mother took her little child with her on 
a shopping tour and upon returning home 
the child drew a bright colored ball from 
his pocket which he frankly said he “took 
from a table in the store.’ The mother, 
much disturbed but outwardly calm, said 
quietly, ‘““Tomorrow we must take the ball 
back to the store.”” The next day she took 
the little son back to the store and the ball 
was returned. There was no scolding, no 
“fussing,” no accusation, but the first lesson 
in honesty was learned. 

The attitude of parents and the example 
set by them have a strong influence over the 
child and no amount of talking will offset 
the faulty behavior of the adult. Perhaps 
at no other time is it more true that “actions 
speak louder than words.” The little child 


may not know the tricks of business but he 
is quick to perceive the true and the false. 
The borrowing of money and other articles 
from neighbors and friends with no re-pay- 
ment nor return does not instill the prin- 
child. 


ciples of honesty into the little 
Parents sometimes are 
very careless about these 
natters, not realizing 
that the young mind i 
their midst is drawing 
its own conclusions. 
Preying upon the prop- 
erty of others in the com- 
munity should also be 
guarded against. A place 
for outdoor play is nec- 
essary for children but 
they can also be taught 
to care for the yard, re- 
frain from plucking flow- 
ers, tearing up the grass, 
marking porches, houses 
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art are not made for play but have certain 
other uses in our lives. 

An appreciation of toys should also be 
taught. Children can be trained in the 
proper care of books and toys and taught 
that destruction and waste are w rong. If 
a child has a quantity of playthings it is a 
good plan to keep some put away, letting 
him play with a few at a time. Then these 
may be put away when others are brought 
out. In this way he always has something 
new and attractive and does not get tired 
of seeing the same toys nor does he have so 
many that he loses his sense of value. 

Children are very fond of collecting all 
sorts of odds and ends, little possessions 
which are real treasures to them, although 
most of them have no value in themselves. 
Pieces of wood, stones, buttons, beads, cards, 
pictures, spools and an endless variety of 
objects dear to the heart of childhood will 
be found among their playthings. Parents 
sometimes are annoyed by these collections, 
often termed “junk.” The wise mother 
however will provide a box, basket or some 
sort of “catch all’ to 
hold this heterogeneous 
mass. This mother also 
knows how to respect 
this instinct and desire 
for hunting and collect- 
ing on the part of the 
child, and refrains from 
contempt and_ ridicule 
concerning them. This 
is valuable property to 
the child and many 
hours of intensive play 
will be spent with them. 
Such interests and hob- 
bies they occupy his 
thoughts ‘and keep him 


and trees. busy. And the _ busy 
A sense of the beauti- child is happy. 

ful is born in every ; Make the home at- 
: 6h, His Own Dog. ‘ 

child. We should give ne tractive. Make it the 


opportunity for realizing it. Children can 
be taught appreciation for the fitness of 
things as well as a regard for beauty. Chil- 
dren can learn to keep hands off if the rea- 
son is made clear to them that china, costly 
books, vases and other objects of value and 





center of development for the child, a 
source of information and pleasure to him, 
with attractive play material, not expensive 
toys, happy cheerful conversation, music 
and stories. Satisfy the interests of the 
child in the home. Give him some simple in- 
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expensive possessions. They will prevent 
unnatural cravings in early childhood and, 
as he grows older, protect him against the 
allurements outside the home that some- 
times invite temptation. 

“To whom much is given, from him will 
much be expected.” 
sponsibility. Those who have love and hap- 
piness must be worthy of them and share 
them with others. Health and strength are 
not simply to be enjoyed but are to be used 
for the better performance of our task. 
These are fundamentals which can be in- 


Possession brings re- 
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culcated in early childhood. Children can 
be taught to make others happy. They can 
be taught a reverence for the wonderful 
body they possess, how to care for it and 
use it for service. The child likes to help 
mother. Let him have the opportunity 
to do so. 

Again, teach children to give credit to 
those who deserve it. If some one is kind 
or orderly or skilful let the child be trained 
to admire and praise him for it. The owner- 
ship of fine qualities should be acknowl- 
edged with sincerity and generosity. 


Questions and Topics for Study 


What does ownership involve? 


Why should the child-have some things of his own? 


Of what value are individual toys? 
How may we teach unselfishness ? 
What is the value of playmates ? 
Do pre-school children steal ? 
How shall we teach honesty? 

How shall we treat “collecting” ? 
State the effect of too many toys. 


What is the value of an attractive and interesting home? 


How shall we teach responsibility ? 


The following references are suggested 
for reading: 


Books: 

Lhotzky, Heinrich, 
Child.” Chapter VI. 
New York. $1.50. 

Whitley, Mary T., “A Study of the 
Primary Child.” Chapters LX, X. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 60 cents. 

Haviland, Mary S., “Character Training 
in Childhood.” Chapter VII. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 

Harrison, Elizabeth, ““When Children 
Err.” Chapter I. National Kindergarten 
College, 2944 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
$1.25. 

Mumford, Edith E. R., “Dawn of 
Character.” Chapter XII. Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York. $1.75. 


Neumann, Henry, 


“The Soul of Your 
Dodd Mead & Co., 


“Education for Moral 


Topic of Study for Next Month: 


Growth.” Chapter XVI. 
Co., New York. $2.50. 
Norworthy & Whitley, “Psychology of 
Childhood.” Chapter XIII. Pages 224-247. 
MacMillan & Co., New York. $1.60. 


D. Appleton & 


Betts, Anna F., ““The Mother-Teacher 
of Religion.” Abingdon Press, New York. 
$2.20. 


Patri, Angelo, “Child Training.” Chap- 


ter IV. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.00. 
BooKLetTs: 


“First Steps Toward Character.” 15 


cents. 


“The Roots of Disposition and Charac- 


ter.” 15 cents. 
“Worship in the Home.” 15 cents. 
“Sunday in the Home.” 15 cents. 


“A Year of Good Sundays.” 15 cents. 
Abingdon Press, New York. 


Spiritual Training 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





Making 


the Teacher Feel at Home by an 


All-Year Hostess Plan 


HROUGH its social committee, the 

Parent-Teacher Association of 

Downers Grove, IIl., is now engaged 
upon its hostess-teacher plan for the sec- 
ond season. ‘The chief aim of the plan is 
to make the teacher an integral part of the 
community in which she must spend nine 
months of a year. 

Beginning with the 1925-1926 school 
year each new teacher was assigned a 
hostess from among the women in the vil- 
lage. It is the duty of each hostess to see 
that her protégée has an opportunity to 
meet people of her probable tastes and in- 
terests; to meet people as individuals, not 
just as the parents or brothers or sisters of 
James or Mary. It is hoped that the 
teacher will thus be enabled to find a group 
into which she naturally fits and of which 
she may become as definite a part as any 
full-time resident of the village. 

In order to make the hostess plan a genu- 
ine community affair, an article was pub- 
lished in the local paper a week before the 
plan was put into operation. The project 
was explained, and an invitation was given 
to all women who desired to become 
hostesses to inform the committee. No 
direct response came in reply to the pub- 
lished invitation, but its effects were good, 
nevertheless. ‘The article was widely and 
sympahetically read, and as a result it took 
only twenty-two telephone calls to secure 
the necessary twenty hostesses for the first 
year. The two refusals were for perfectly 
legitimate reasons, and not from any lack 
of sympathy with the idea. 

The assignment of teachers to hostesses 
that first year had to be largely a matter 
of guess work, for the committee was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the new group 
to know what parents and teachers would 


be most 
serious 


congenial. However, no very 
mistakes were made. ‘That the 
hostesses enjoyed their work is proved by 
the fact that all of last year’s hostesses 
(with the exception of one who was out of 
town for the winter) again took teachers 
this year. In nearly every case those whose 
“girls” came back this fall elected to take 
a second one as well. Additional hostesses 
were necessary this year as the school sys- 
tem is growing, and no difficulty whatever 
was encountered in securing them. 

Ernest Iler, superintendent of the Down- 
ers Grove schools, says: “The hostess 
movement has been the means of helping to 
make our teachers happy and contented to 
a marked degree. The organization has 
created a feeling among the teachers that 
the community has a real interest in their 
welfare. 1 am sure that any superintendent 
and his faculty would appreciate such a 
movement in their community.” 

The hostesses get together once a month 
with their sewing, meeting in the different 
homes to discuss what they have done for 
their “girls” during the month and what 
they plan to do. It is a profitable inter- 
change of ideas, for the entertaining of each 
teacher is left to her own hostess. 

Some hostesses find it a simple matter to 
have often one or two extra guests for 
dinner. Others may take frequent Satur- 
day or Sunday automobile trips with a 
partly empty car. Others sometimes have 
extra concert or lecture tickets which they 
are glad to have an appreciative person use. 
Practically all of the hostesses belong to 
clubs or organizations of some sort to which 
guests may be invited, and in this way the 
teacher is enabled to broaden her acquaint- 
ance in the community. 

The new hostesses this year were chosen 
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largely from a group of young married 
women who have recently come to make 
their homes in Downers Grove. By means 
of the hostess meetings it has been possible 
to give them, too, a wider acquaintance 
here in town, and with a definite com- 
munity service to perform, they adapt them- 
selves the more quickly and purposefully 
to their new environment. 

The service that the hostesses offer is not 
a spectacular one at all; it is just a suc- 
cession of small, friendly acts. ‘That the 
idea is spreading in the community is evi- 
denced by the letters that went during the 
summer to the teachers. Ministers in the 
village, as well as the heads of the various 
church young people’s societies, wrote the 
teachers inviting them to attend services 
during the year. The Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club wrote cordial notes 
of welcome, as did the banks, also. 

‘The hostess group is becoming known as 
a service center for the teachers. Once last 
year the entire teaching staff was required 
to attend a meeting in another town in the 
county. Privately owned automobiles with 
drivers were secured to make the trip, thus 
making it a less expensive and a more pleas- 
antly accomplished journey. 

Last Thanksgiving one of the teachers 
would have missed a day at home had not 
arrangements been made to drive her to a 
near-by town where certain train connec- 
tions might be made. This year the host- 
esses undertook to see that the new girls 
were taken about town in cars while look- 
ing for a home for the year. 

The Woman’s Club arranged for all 
teachers to be called for on the evening of 
its annual fall reception. On the first 
morning of school flowers were placed on 
each desk. Nothing is being left undone 
that will make the teacher feel happily at 
home in the community. 

A questionnaire was sent to the teach- 
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ers last spring, requesting their frank reac- 
tion to the plan, and asking for an un- 
signed statement regarding it. By request- 
ing that no signature be affixed it was 
thought that a freer opinion might be given. 
Below are excerpts from a few of the let- 
ters: 

“I have no suggestions for any better 
plan, nor have | heard of any other teacher 
who was not well pleased with her hostess 
and the whole plan.” 

“T feel that the hostess project is a won- 
derful idea. Mrs. has been so 
lovely to me that I feel as if she and I are 
real friends. She made me feel as if all 
the people in Downers Grove were just as 
hospitable as she was. I can’t think of any 
way in which I could have enjoyed my 
Thanksgiving vacation more than being at 
the home of my “adopted mother” for the 
day. I met such congenial people that day, 
and really feel that they, too, are my 
friends.” 

“This hostess project certainly gave me 
a charming first impression of Downers 
Grove, and it was lasting, too. I know 
that when I say these things I express not 
only my own sentiment, but that of the 
other new girls here. I feel that it has 
been a real success, and by all means should 
be continued. Nothing is better than to 
have an at-home feeling in a_ strange 
town.” 

“It is one of the best things which could 
be done to make our group feel as though 
they really have a place in the village.” 

“It seemed such a novel arrangement that 
I suggested the plan to several of the 
woman’s club members at home.” 

“I am so very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to put in my little word of com- 
mendation of your delightful plan for see- 
ing that the teachers are well taken care of. 
It is a beautiful theory, but it is also very 
practical.” 








The splendid series of papers in this issue are due to the co-operation of Better 
Homes in America through whom they were contributed. 

In these papers and the material for May Day-Child Health Day, associations of all 
types will find an ample supply of program material—M. W. R. 
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ALACIOUS plays have lately come in 
for a good deal of free advertising in 
the reform effort to stop their appear- 

ance by law. It is reported that three of 
this type in New York were apparently 
near the end of their run, with small houses 
and small box receipts when the police 
order to close was served on them. Re- 
opening under an injunction, these theatres 
became immediately crowded with curiosity 
seekers who, before the closing order came, 
hardly knew that they were acting. If 
censorship has a value, then, we suppose 
that it must be accomplished with no 
publicity. 

The whole subject has a relation to the 
apparently wide-spread desire to drink 
liquor, simply because there is a law against 
it. Is it because we have not gone beyond 
the adolescent period of mental develop- 
ment? How can we look this situation in 
the face and keep our self-respect ? 


A young woman who was expecting her 
first child said the other day, “I am pretty 
well trained to be either a private secretary 
or a school teacher, but I must stop doing 
either of them now for a job that I haven't 
had the least training for and | don’t even 
know how to get it.” ‘Then she discovered 
that the Adult Education Department of 
the Public Library was glad to map out a 
course of reading on child feeding, child 
psychology and child play, which, when 
completed, would give her a feeling of 
confidence in her effort to 
be an intelligent mother ; 
mother love she already 
had, but she needed round- 
ing out in knowledge which 


that invaluable institution 
provided. 
/” A 
Dr. Fosdick has aston- 


ished his fellow pastors of 
the Protestant churches by 
declaring for a return of 
the Confessional in some 
form, in order that the sin- 













































































sick soul may be comforted and directed 
through personal contact. In the agita- 
tion thus raised by this eminent preacher 
and pastor, other leaders have contended 
that the human personality element should 
be left out of religious life, while others 
say that they have used the confessional 
for many years. 

This situation, coming as it does, on the 
heels of the apparently forced resignation 
of the ‘““Buchmanism”’ religious secretaries at 
Princeton forms an interesting subject for 
discussion. All sympathetic parents have a 
long experience of confession periods with 
their little children, resulting, probably, in 
far greater good than harm; it remains to 
be decided how far and for how long a 


time these should continue. 


Benjamin Franklin said or repeated, in 
his famous Almanac, “If Time be of all 
things the most precious, wasting of ‘ime 
must be the greatest prodigality.” The 
mother who budgets her twenty-four hours 
so that she has leisure for every duty, as 
well as recreation and rest, never wastes 
time, nor yet feels hurried and exhausted 
with a sense of things left undone. Children 
can easily be taught to do the same thing 
and no more valuable lesson can be taught 
them ; certain hours for study, for play, for 
home-helping and for sleep should be al- 
lotted and adhered to. 


April brings Easter, the essence of the 
Christian religion. Our belief in continu- 
ous life, in the imperisha- 
bility of soul, in the joy of 
our faith are all bound up 
in the spirit of this day. 
To those who have suf- 
fered the gloom of spiritual 
winter, to those to whom 
the tomb has meant the 
shutting away of all that 











life holds precious, we 
call gladly, “Kyrie 
Eleison; behold, the stone 





” 


has rolled away! 


ML. Lb. 
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The Study Circle 


Conducted by 
Grace E. Crum, National Chairman of Study Circles 








Study Program I 


This is the seventh of a series of outlines based on 


«Mothers and Children 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 








On Joining the Older Generation 


THE DILEMMA ‘OF THE MODERN 
PARENT 


Pages 197-217 
1. How does the viewpoint of the parent 
change when he finds that he belongs to the 
older generation? Pages 19, 200. 
2. If there is a gulf between the younger 
and the older generation, why does it exist? 


Page 201. 


3. Do you think that the barrier between 
the younger and the older generation might 
be due to a difference of temperament and 
incompatibility rather than age? Page 
202. 

4. Do you believe that a child’s feeling 
toward his parents is bound by the same 
laws which govern other relationships? 
Page 205. 

5. Should we demand affection and re- 
spect of our grown-up children just be- 
cause we are their parents? Page 210. 

See “Child Training,” by Angelo Patri, 
“Honor-Thy Father,” page 265; “Chil- 
dren’s Respect,” page 393. 


THE USE OF INSIGHT 
Pages 217-229 
1. The author states that in order to 
bridge over the gulf between the genera- 
tions, we should keep a proper balance be- 
tween material things and things of the 
spirit. Review this discussion. Pages 


217-224. 
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2. A sympathetic imagination and a 
keen insight, such as Professor Quincy had, 
help also to bridge the gap between youth 
and the older generation. Give author’s dis- 
cussion. Pages 226-228. 

3. We hope that as the relation of 
physical parent to physical child weakens, 
the relation of spiritual parenthood may 
slowly emerge. Give author’s discussion. 
Pages 206-216. Upon what is physical 


parenthood based; spiritual parenthood ? 


DISCARDING THE PRETENSE OF 
OMNISCIENCE 


Pages 229-243 
1. The author tells us that discarding the 
pretense of omniscience on the part of 
parents, helps to strengthen the relation- 
ship of parent and child. Give author’s 
argument. Pages 229, 230. 


2. Do you believe in acknowledging a 
fault to your child? Pages 231-233. 


3. “Now let us consider this proposi- 
tion.” This statement implies that the 
child is one of the parties to help decide the 
question at issue. What benefit does the 
child derive from this plan of procedure? 


Pages 236, 237. 


4. Why do young people sometimes seek 
confidants other than their parents? Give 
author’s view. Under what conditions 
would they seek ‘their parent’s counsel ? 


Pages 238-242. 
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Study Program II 


This is the seventh of a series of outlines based on 


Wholesome Childhood 


BY GROVES AND GROVES 








CHAPTER VI. 


THE PeEriop oF SCHOOL ADVENTURE 


(Six Years to Ten Years) 


THOUGHTS TO CONSIDER 
1. The things that most irritate us in 
others are often the very things of which we 
ourselves are guilty. 
The child needs above 
be happy. 
3. A steady love that flows gently on, 
uninterrupted by outbursts of emotion, is 
surely best for the child. 


all things to 


4. Children must have free time, with 
opportunity to play as they like with other 
children. 

5. It is not our conduct under super- 
vision, or when performing set tasks, that 
reveals our character, so much as the use 
we make of our leisure. 


QUESTIONS 

1. How may the child’s desire for ad- 
venture be met? One mother, when her 
boys were playing “Indian,” slipped a 
neatly prepared lunch on the back porch in 
order that they might feel the thrill of 
raiding the “white man’s pantry.” Relate 
how you have helped keep this love of ad- 
venture in wholesome channels. Page 124. 


2. During the years from six to ten 
which influence is stronger, the home or the 


school? Page 126. 


3. At what time in a boy’s life is the 
father perhaps the greatest influence? Page 
127. What opportunity does this hold for 
the father? 


4. If one laughs at the attempts of the 
child to cope with life by thinking things 
out in his own way, what may be the child’s 
reaction? Pages 127-129. 


5. Why do small children like cumula- 
tive tales? Page 131. Add to the au- 
thor’s list of books for children. ‘Tell of 
the advantage to the child in having read 
myths, legends, fairy tales, biography, his- 
tory, natural science, and stories of travel. 
Pages 130-134. 

6. A boy changed from a school where 
the boys wore corduroys to a school where 
the boys wore overalls; he immediately 
donned overalls. Why did he do this? 
Page 135. 


. Why should we commend good traits 
in pee child under our care? Should we 
ever call a child “bad”? Pages 136-138. 
See “School and Home,” by Angelo Patri, 
Chapter III, No Bad Children. 


8. Of what value is a child’s collection 
to him. See Patri’s “Problems of Child- 
hood,” The Crow Age. Page 101. 


9. What do you'say to your boy about 
fighting? Page 139. 

10. Relate from your own experience 
how the child responds to your mood. 


Pages 142-144. 


1. How can we maintain a balance be- 
tween playtime and worktime? Pages 
147, 148. See Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
“Mothers and Children.” Room to Grow 
In. Page 187. See Patri’s “Problems of 
Childhood.” Pages 77, 83. 

“Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Chapter LX, Work 
and Play. 

“Character Training in Childhood,” by 


Mary S. Haviland, Section III, Growth 
Through Play. 
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Study Program IIT — 


This is the fifth of a series of outlines based on 


The ‘Problems of Childhood 


BY ANGELO PATRI 








A NEW DAY 
Page 231 

1. Enumerate the advantages of a new 
day, a birthday, a new year. 

2. If we constantly remind the child of 
his fault, is he apt to overcome it, or will 
the fault become more fixed? What is the 
psychological principle involved ? 

3. Relate instances in which you have 
helped your child to begin over again after 
he had made a mistake. 


PUNISHMENTS 
Page 239 

1. Mac’s mother was not satisfied with 
his mark in conduct. She told him if he 
received another such mark, she would put 
dresses on him. When the report cards 
were mailed, Mac burned the mail box. 
What could the mother have said to in- 
spire the boy to better conduct? 

2. “Punishments 


are such dangerous 
things. 


Examine them from all sides, es- 
pecially the child’s, before administering 
them. Then don’t, nine times out of ten.” 
In your own experience, do you find that 
this is good advice? See “When in Doubt,” 
page 163. “School and Home,” by Angelo 
Patri, Chapter IV, The Child who Fails; 
“Your Child Today and Tomorrow,” 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Chapter II, The 
Problem of Punishment. 


DISCIPLINE THROUGH BEAUTY 
Page 247 

1. Relate how you have brought about 
discipline through beauty in the use of 
books, pictures, flowers, nature trips. 

2. One mother asks her son, when he 
is irritable, to go and sit by the dining room 
window .where he may look upon beautiful 
natural scenery. What are the probable 
results of this sort of discipline? 


TENSION 
Page 249 

1. In preparing a meal, in telephoning, 
in answering the doorbell, or in listening 
to a lecture, do you often find that your 
muscles are tense? How may we overcome 
tension? 

2. Does the atmosphere of relaxation 
communicate itself to the children, the same 
as the feeling of tension? 

3. A doctor of note says that the mother 
who makes a habit of relaxing, gets 
through the day better than the mother 
who does not. What is your experience? 


4. Project—Home Work. ‘Try for one 
week to work under less tension. Relax 
frequently. Set aside a rest period. Note 
effect upon yourself, your children, and 
your household. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
Page 251 

1. To help without hindering; to guide 
without directing; to bring forth and not 
put in; these summarize the progressive 
principle of method in dealing with chil- 
dren at work. 

2. True education is expression. 


3. Where there is no vision, the people 
perish. 


4. True control comes from within. 


PROBLEMS 
Page 252 

1. When the child receives a poor grade, 
he is discouraged. What should the parent 
say to him about it? 

2. What part may the parent play in a 
well-disciplined school ? 

3. What in your opinion constitutes the 
ideal relation between parent and teacher? 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


N ANTIDOTE to self “complacency on the 
part of American educators is to be 
found in Joseph K. Hart’s Light 

from the North (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50), 
a little book by an American college profes- 
sor who set out on a journey to find schools 

“that impart to their pupils, not merely 
knowledge of facts, but a capacity to learn.” 
Such steals. he believes, he has found in 
Denmark, in the people’s high schools, 
where boys and girls over eighteen years of 
age from the farms and villages may spend 
four or five months a year in residence. 
There are no courses or assigned lessons, no 
examinations or diplomas, but the pupil is 
there to “learn how to educate himself.” 
The vindication of the system, according to 
Professor Hart, is to be seen in the modern 
Danish farmer who is a product of these 
schools, and surpasses the other farmers of 
the world in independence, application of 
scientific methods, and culture. 

* * * 

The endless curiosity of boys and girls 
as to how things are made and where they 
come from will be assuaged by recourse 
to Modern Aladdins and Their Magic, 
y Charles E. Rush and Amy Winslow 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50). 
With vivacity and directness, and without 
any air of writing down to young readers, 
the authors have described the method of 
making the familiar products used in the 
schoolroom and the home. ‘‘How the 
Wasp Taught Us to Make Paper,” the 
process of making bricks, glass, wall-paper, 
ink and glue, “The Story of the Tin Can,” 
“From Banana and Cactus to Rope,” 
“Changing Fashions in Shoes,” ‘From 
Gauntlet to Glove’; these are only a few 
of the subjects. The book is invaluable 
for the public or school library, and in the 
home will save considerable wear and tear 
upon parents. By no means the least of its 
merits is the fact that it is up to date and 
is prepared by two experienced librarians. 


88 PLAY RECIPES FOR HAPPY CHILDREN 


Spring is here. And so are the time- 
honored children’s games which blossom on 
the sidewalks of New York and in the back- 
yards of Centerville as soon as the first 
does. Marbles, hopscotch, jack- 
stones, kites, stilts, pushmobiles, tops, roller 
skating, mumble-de-peg! Lately towns and 
cities have been organizing these into tour- 
naments and contests which give them 
added zest and allow every child to partici- 
pate. 

Directions for contests in these and other 
spring sports are described in “88 Success- 
ful Play Activities,” a new handbook ob- 
tainable from the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; price, 60 cents. 


crocus 


* * * 


Dr. Josephine Baker gives an interesting 
picture in the April Ladies’ Home Journal 
of the meaning and growth of May Day 
celebrations. ‘The Children’s Day” is the 
title of her article, and on summing up 
what May Day means to the building of 
children’s health, sound mentality and joy 
of life, she quotes Herbert Hoover: 

“It is necessary that we begin to rear a 
new child for this new world, one who is 
fully equipped to direct its forces and 
instruments of power, who can master it 
rather than be mastered by it.” 

* ~*~ * 


We have just seen the advance proofs of 
the fourth of the Sutherland-Stearns ar- 
ticles on parent and child problems. It 
will appear next month in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and you will find that this 
picture of a brilliant boy who never was 
taught to finish things, contrasted with a 
rather dull boy who was taught to finish 
everything he undertook, forms a fasci- 
nating and valuable study for parents. 

“Yes, But Did He Finish It?” 
name_ of the article. 


is the 


























‘The CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


give them its full,empowering charm 
in the home 


0 YOU utilize to best advantage your child’s leisure time? After school and at early evening, play 

for them Victor Orthophonic Records. Now, as never before, you can permit the children to 
hear many exquisite little melodies, jolly folk dances and gay songs written especially for them. 
These records have the delightful realism of all Orthophonic Recordings. 


Play this varied music frequently. Let the children make home tasks merry with music . . . make 
beds, hang up clothes, sweep the front walk, to the rhythm of a whimsy -march from Nutcracker Suite, 
or of Sousa’s exhilarating King Cotton. Make music the soft background for dinner... it is a 
wonderful refinement with the silver and candles. Play Orthophonic music, quietingly, just before 
the bedtime hour. Now, in your home, with these Orthophonic Records, is your chance to give the 
children deeply, impressively, the basis for their whole music life. 

Here is a partial list of the Orthophonic Records now available for the children. If you write, 
we will send you the list entire, to date—with happy suggestions of how to use them. 


Delightful Little Songs for Children Ballets— the Basis of all Dance 
The Cuckoo Clock. (2) Slumber Song (Pfirshing-Schaefer). Movements 
The Secret. (2) Grandmother, Tell Me a Story. (3) Old Standard Classic Ballet Bar Exercises. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Chanticleer. (4) Thee Hungry Windmill (Anice Terhune). Vicror Orcuestra. 35801, 35802. 


Sung by Erva Gites. 20213. 


ae ene ‘ Folk Dances for Parties for the 
Spring Song (Chopin). (2) Spring’s Messenger (Schumann). 


3) Autumn (Franz). (4) Greeting (Mendelssohn) u Mask. J er an 2's Reel: 014 D 
a ay a : i a Money! “irgint ; Miss] J ; Old Dan 
Morning Song (Grieg). (2) The Rose (Franz). (3) The Jolly age lg otal cage’ xc Tye sales ge lle 
Miller (Schubert). (4) The Brooklet (Schubert). Sung by Tucker; Pop geen the Weasel. Victor Orcnestra. 20447. 
Atice Green. 20343. Little Man in a Fix; The Hatter. Vicron Oncuestra. 20449. 
Melodies for Listening Piano Studies for Children 
Waltz (Brahms). (2) Light Cavalry Overture (Von Suppé) Serenade (Lanciani). (2) Air from “The Harmonious Black- 


(3) Serenata (Moszkowski). (4) Tarantella (Mendelssohn). Soe Gia Tinkling Bells (Behr). (4) Spinning 


Cradle Song (Schubert). (2) Andantino (Thomas). (3) Sonatina in C (Clementi). (1) Allegro. (2) Andante Canta- 
Evening Bells (Kullak). (4) Elfin Dance (Grieg). 20079. bile. (3) Vivace. Hazet Kinscerra. 20160. 


. Marching On. (2) Playing Tag. (3) Village Dance (Primo). 
Rhythms the Children Love to Interpret = Hazet Kinscetta. 


Mirror Dance (Gounod). (2) Elfenspiel (Kjerulf). (3) The Marching On. (2) Plavios Tee. (3) Village Dance (Secondo). 


Witch (Tschaikowsky). Hazev KInsceLta 

Knight of the Hobby-Horse (Schumann). (2) The Clock Be i in Vv 

(Kullak). (3) Postillion (Godard). (4) Peasant’s Dance aut ful Th Ss to Love to Hear 
(Schytte). By Vicror OrcHestra. 20399. Le Cygne (Saint-Saens); Moment Musical (Schubert). 


Pasto Casars. 1143. 
Gnomes (Reinhold). (2) Dwarfs (Reinhold). 


‘ ; : Humoresque (Dvorak); Berceuse from Jocelyn (Godard). 
Fairies. (Scherzo by Schubert). (2) Clowns (from “Mid- Venetian Trio. 20130. 
summer Night's Dream” by Mendelssohn). Vicrox  j ichesfreud; Liebesleid (Kreisler). By Knetsuen. 6608. 
Petite Suite (Bizet); March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierne). 
Marches for Happy Tasks and Rhythmic _V'<T® Concert Orcuestra. 19730. 
Exercises Trdumerei (Schumann); Melody in F (Rubinstein). By 
Pasto Casats. 1178. 


In Lilac Time (E agiemen). Clayton's Grand March (Blake). Nutcracker Suite Cedniboeshy). . PHILADELPHIA Sym- 


Vicror Bano. 35782 


PHONY OrcHEsTRA. 6615-6617 inc. 
King Come, {Sousa). Officer of the Day (Hall). Pryor’s Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg). ~ili SympHony OrcHEsTRA. 
Banp. 1989 35793, 20245 
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PUBLICATIONS: 


The State Branches will be glad to know that 
the Rural Bureau has just issued a 16-page 
booklet on “Rural and Village Parent-Teacher 
Associations: Program Outlines.” The sections 
of the leaflet treat of: “Suggestions for exten- 
sion work, general sugvestions for all meetings, 
a suggestive program for one year, special 
topics, and suggestions for developing the pro- 
gram papers.” In connection with each pro- 
gram valuable material is listed. This leaflet 
will fill a long-felt need in rural and village 
communities. 

By the time this issue of the magazine is re- 
ceived by the states, the National Office will 
have for distribution, a new juvenile protection 
leaflet prepared, by the national chairman, Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters. The one on juvenile pro- 
tection issued some time ago by a former chair- 
man has been revised and is also ready for dis- 
tribution. With these two leaflets on the subject, 
locals will be able to carry on worthwhile 
studies and to present attractive programs on 
the important subject. 

A new issue of the National Song Sheet has 
just been received which contains the words for 
two new songs—one of them by our National 
President. These song sheets are being distri- 
buted at the rate of 10,000 per month. 

Our National Chairman of Pre-School Circles 
has just prepared a new leaflet called “Pre- 
School Circles (The Foundation Period) ,” treat- 
ing such topics as: Why organize; co-operation; 
parental duty; committees and their duties; 
who should be members; procedure in circles; 
by-laws; the pre-school circle; a Congress unit; 
standing committees. A short bibliography is 
included. 

The following leaflets have been revised and 
are now ready for distribution: Publicity, recre- 
ation, law enforcement, and list of publications. 

Two new order blanks are also ready, one 
for the use of the state Branches, to be sent to 
the National Office and one for the use of local 
associations, to be sent to the state distributing 
center. The new list of publications is to be 
kept for reference and not used as an order 
blank. 


In the March issue of the National Education 
Association Journal, appeared an excellent edi- 
torial on “The Parent-Teacher Movement.” 
Reprints of this valuable article may be secured 
from the National Office for 5 cents each, or 
$2.00 per hundred. This is a real educator’s 
opinion and will appeal to other educators who 
may not be so well acquainted with the parent- 
teacher movement. Put two 2-cent and one 1- 
cent stamps in an envelope and order this re- 
print todav! 

The National booklet, “Pictures in Home and 





School” is proving helpful to many homemakers 
and school teachers, and is being ordered in 
quantities by many organizations. To our mem- 
bers it is free. To those not in State and Na- 
tional membership it is $3.00 per hundred, or 
$25.00 per thousand in large quantities. Los 
Angeles has just ordered 5000 tor use in the 
city schools. ; 


Other states may be doing just what Ohio has 
been doing if so, they have not informed the 
National Office of the fact. In three Ohio cities 
parent-teacher courses have been presented by 
the Extension Division of Wittenberg College, 
under, the direction of Prof. Arnold. One course 
was given at Springfield and one at Dayton 
with Professor Edgar G. Weller, principal of 
Roosevelt Junior High School, of Springfield, as 
instructor. ‘The third was given at London, 
Ohio, with Prof. H. S. McCoy, principal of 
Snyder Park Junior High School, of Springfield, 
as instructor. Both men received their training 
for this work at Columbia University, in New 
York City. From 25 to 85 were enrolled for 
each course. Those who desired, received col- 
lege credit, others received a certificate, while 
others attended as auditors only. To be eligi- 
ble for either credit or certificate, the recipient 
was required to attend the classes regularly, 
prepare all assignments, take the tests, and par- 
ticipate in the required class activities. In 
Springfield, 25 received the certificate and 2 
received college credit. In Dayton, 85 registered 
of whom 15 are working for college credit, 
50 for certificate, and 20 attend as auditors. 

In New Jersey, lives a parent-teacher worker, 
who was courageous enough to go to Columbia 
last summer to take the parent-teacher course, 
which has been given at that institution for the 
past five years. Some people told her the work 
would be too hard, and various other discour- 
aging things. But—she came, she worked, she 
received one of the highest marks in the class! 
The State President is now asking her to tell 
about the course in an article for the State 
bulletin, so that others in the state will be in- 
spired to do likewise this coming summer. 
Could not other states find in this a suggestion 
for interesting other parent-teacher workers in 
this course? 


By this time you have received vour copies 
of the “Proceedings” of the Atlanta Convention. 
In reading the proof, the writer was amazed at 
the wonderful plans and _ reports presented. 
Every local president would find in this volume 
invaluable suggestions for work for the asso- 
ciations. The addresses given at the convention 
give valuable program help; the reports of na- 
tional chairmen give results of their plans of 
work ; the State Presidents’ reports give what 
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Wouldn't it give you a wonderful thrill to be a child again 
and put May Day flowers on the White House’ Door? 
We'll give you three guesses as to who had these May Day 
youngsters in her arms about two minutes after this pic- 
ture was taken! 


Sound Minds 
As Well As 
Sound Bodies 


“The happy May Day games with no 
end of fun... the shining faces and the 
charmed memories of childhood take us 
over many difficult places in later 
life... But the true significance of this 
Children’s Day lies in the nation-wide 
awakening of fathers and mothers to 
the many needs of child life.” 


So speaks Dr. S. Josephine Baker in 
the April Home Journal, through her 
article ‘‘The Children’s Day.”’ And she 
writes not only of a Day but of a New 
Age which shall make May Ist stand 
for our children’s physical health, for 
a mental hygiene and for their joy 
of life. 


Into Your Home 


Into good homes everywhere THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL brings each 
month many ideas that aid in develop- 
ing mental and physical health and the 
joy of life in childhood. You will find 
these ideas in delightful Journal ar- 
ticles and stories, in the beautiful pic- 
tures, and in the many Journal pagesthat 
help in the up-building of your home. 




















Be sure to read the fourth Sutherland-Stearns article appearing next month in the May Home Journal. 
It's called “Yes, But Did He Finish It?™ and tells the life histories of a brilhant boy, never 
taught to finish anything, and a dull boy trained to finish whatever he undertook. It’s a revelation ! 





Purchase your copy at any newsstand, or from our boy salesmen at 10 cents the 
copy. To make certain of getting a whole year’s copies, send only $1 with the 
subscription coupon below, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Box 1036, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $1 for which please enter for 1 year (12 issues) a sub- 
scription for THE LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL addressed to 





My Name 





3 Town 


Street Address or (R.F.D.) State 
qe cme 
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the states accomplished last year. Send $1.00 
for a copy, and send promptly, as the edition 
is limited. 





In Ohio the governor officially proclaimed 
“February, 17, 1927, the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the parent-teacher movement” 
as “Parent-Teacher Day,” and urged that it 
be observed throughout the state. He added 
the following to the proclamation: “I urge fur- 
ther that local officers, civic, social, and religious 
organizations, render full co-operation to the 
public school system, in fostering a spirit’ of 
more perfect union between the home and the 
school in the interest of the childhood of (the 
state). To that end I heartily recommend that 
public observance of Parent-Teacher Day center 
in the auditoriums of public buildings, and that 
participation in such observance may be shared 
by parents, teachers, and pupils.” 

What a fine thing if next year 48 governors 
of 48 states and the governor of Hawaii, would 
do the same! 





Readers of the Magazine will be glad to know 
that the work of the colored parent-teacher asso- 
ciations is developing splendidly in several of 
the states. In Alabama, the local groups are 
urged to subscribe for at least one copy of the 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. At the meeting of 
the Alabama State Colored Parent-Teacher 
Association the locals will be asked: “To report 
on at least three outstanding activities in your 
county aside from finances.” 

Several State Branches of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have appointed 
chairmen to help the colored people organize 
their work both locally and state wide. This 
means that the work will be established on 
sound lines and as soon as a sufficient number 
of locals are organized, a State Branch of the 
National Colored Congress will be formed. 





The “Extension News Letter’ from “The 
Farmer’s Wife,” recently received at the Na- 
tional Office, states that in Lake County, Ohio, 
this spring the Home Demonstration Agent will 
carry on the child care project with a leader 
and an assistant leader from each rural par- 
ent-teacher association in the county. Their 
achievement days this summer will take the 
form of pre-school clinics. 





Probably all readers of this Magazine know 
that Montana has ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment. The legislative chairman of that 
state writes: “We don’t need any child labor 
propaganda in our state. We went over the 
top—have ratified!” 

It is interesting to note that seven senators 
who voted against the Amendment two years 
ago, were not re-elected, while six members of 
the House who voted for the Amendment, two 
years ago, were returned as senators. Now five 
states have ratified. Keep up the educational 
campaign and soon the necessary two-thirds 
will have ratified. 

“A report on the State compensation laws as 
they affect children in industry, prepared by the 
National Consumer’s League, outlines some of 
the failures of the States in their duty to chil- 
dren who suffer industrial accidents. 
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STUDY 
CHILD TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
normal. Also child training for future home needs. 
ited College. coneene Deere Demand for graduates. 


701 Rush St., Chicago 








BLOSSOM ON THE STRAIGHT 
AHEAD ROAD 
By Genevieve Thomas Wheeler 
3 prizes of 5, 3 and 2 books, Blossoms, will be given for the 
3 best letters, under 100 words, with reasons, answering 
line 5, page 5 in “Blossoms.” Contest ends May 15. 
Please order from Librarians, Dealers or $1.10 prepaid 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY (Mas. F.O. Cox, Manager) 
703 Commerce Building Kansas City, Mo. 








Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
514520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


REPRODUCTIONS 
of the WORLD’S GREATEST PAINTINGS 


Perry Pic- 
tures are an 
inspiration 
to all lovers 
of Art. They 
are invalu- 
able to the 
art teacher. 





The Mill Ruysdael 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for Children, or 25 Art Sub- 
jects. Size 54x 8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size, 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for The Mili and 
End of Day. Postpaid. Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations sent for 


15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perr Pictures soxx 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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The most up-to-date book on the subject 





Discusses in a simple, frank, and practical 
manner every important phase of 
training. Gives detail instructions for the 
proper care of children from birth to ado- 
lescence; and explains in readily understood 
language the more important results of 
recent studies in child psychology. This 
is a common-sense handbook of proved 
methods that should be in the hands of 


CHILD 
GUIDANCE 


By Dr. Smirey Banton, Director, 

Child Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, 

Minn.; and MARGARET Gray BLAN- 

TON, co-author of “Speech Training for 
Children,” etc. 


child 


every parent. 


Octavo, 301 pages Price, $2.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
For Research Students, Leaders of Child Study 
Groups, Teachers, Parents, and all 
Persons Working with Children 
Elementary Courses Advanced Courses 


Basic University Courses in Various Phases 
of Child Life 
Observation and Practice in Preschool Laboratories 
Field Work in Parent Education 
Direction in Research 


June 13 to July 22, 1927 
Tuition, $30 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 





State Conference 
Child Study and Parent Education in Iowa 
June 23, 24, 25, 1927 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


State University of lowa lIowa State Teachers College 
Iowa State College State Council 





Address: 
IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 




















MOTION PICTURES 


Live and Endure! 


Make the Subject 


neo PICTURES make the abstract 
real, and clothe the “dry” subject 
with a vivid fascination that is never 
forgotten. Through the pioneering of 
Pathé, you are assured of authentic 
educational films, ably produced, avail- 
able in good condition — and upon 
short notice—in every part of the 
country. There is a Pathé branch 
conveniently near you. 

A few of the most recent Pathé 
educational pictures are listed below: 
Nanook of the North: Classic of the Arctic; 

the true life of the Eskimo. Photographed 300 


miles north of civilization’s furthest outpost 
by Robert Flaherty, F. R. G. S—6 reels. 


World’s Food Series: Prepared with co- 
operation of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, in- 
cludes one reel each on following subjects: 


Pathé Exchange, Inc., C. W., 
35 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Animal Life Series: By Dr. William Beebe; 
series of 3 one-reel subjects made by this 
famous authority in British Guiana. 


Eclipse of 1925: Made under supervision of 


Yale University records.—1 reel. 


Alaskan Adventures: Amazing views of wild 
animals and scenery in the:far North; birth 
of the icebergs, Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, the Midnight Sun, break up of the ice 
in the Yukon.—6 reels. 


—and a great variety of other equally fascinat- 
ing and authentic pictures. Send today for the 
complete Pathé and Pictorial Clubs Catalogue. 


Fruits, Meat, Grain, Fish and Fowls, Dairy 
Products. 





Scientific American, with Government and 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the complete catalogue describ- 
ing all Pathé pictures suitable for study groups. 


Name 


Address 
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U NSHINE, roses, 

the blue waters of 

the Golden Gate! 

In the February 
issue you read of the 
serious side, the busi- 
ness program of the 
Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Na- 


ss - ss ERR re eer 
tional Congress of Par- — 
ents and Teachers, and TS 


perhaps you have been 
thinking that it would 


play; but that would 
make Jack a dull boy 
and would not be good 
for Jill either, so let us 
look for a few mo- 





New York 
Missouri 

Pennsylvania 
be al! work and no lown 





THE FIRST TEN 


California ...... 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
Circulation totals as of February 


28, 1927 


New Jersey 
Colorado 


Francisco and its beau- 
tiful park to the fa- 
mous Seal Rocks, end- 
ing in town for lunch- 
eon with the San Fran- 
cisco Council, after 
which the party will 
be taken over the Sky- 


— line Boulevard to Stan- 
eee 2467 ford University, where 
-+ ++ 1533 they will hear an organ 
reese : pf 
recital in the Memo- 

—~ ; ; 

1227 rial Chapel and after 

1181 tea they will return to 
..+. 1059 San Francisco by way 
shade saa of San Mateo. 
seen / 


The Banquet Mon- 
day night will have 
some special features, 
Tuesday night brings 








ments on the lighter 


side of the week of May the twenty-first. 
On Sunday a delightful trip has been 
arranged by motor coach through San 





“On the Way to California.” 


Further details regarding side trips may be secured on registration at Oakland. 


and 
Thrift Luncheon the entire delegate body 
will be taken to the University, where the 


the Publicity Dinner, 
Wednesday afternoon after the 


Greek Theatre will be visited, a 
tree will be planted in memory of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, one of the 
Founders of the Congress, and tea 
will be served in the magnificent 
Hearst Memorial Hall. Wednes- 
day night is “Mystery Night”! 
Thursday will have the variety of 
conferences and classes, and Friday 
night there will be a glorious Play 
Hour in which the entire audience 
will take part. Informal break- 
fasts, luncheons and dinners are 
being planned already. On Satur- 
day, while the Board is in session 
(all day), a trip to Mt. Tamal- 
pais has been planned for those 
who desire it (Charge, $6.00), and 
for those who do not wish to go so 
far, other sightseeing opportunities 
will be arranged. Saturday night 
the delegates wishing to visit the 
marvelous Yosemite Valley will 
leave on a special trip. 
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